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GUEST  FOR  THE  MONTH 

Not  unlike  piano  playing  is  writing.  Both  demand  a  native  skill,  an 
adaptability,  and  a  very  great  capacity  for  hard  work.  Both  seek  perfection, 
not  just  as  something  to  be  achieved,  but  to  be  kept,  and  nourished,  and 
worked  over,  and  developed. 

The  first  fundamental  of  all  writers,  as  with  all  pianists,  is  practice. 
Just  as  the  fingers,  from  lack  of  exercise,  can  become  clumsy  and  ill  at  ease 
at  the  keyboard,  so  can  the  pen  become  rusty  if  not  constantly  lubricated 
with  good  blue  ink.  In  order  to  write  with  ease,  conviction,  and  style,  the 
writer  must  practice,  and  practice,  and  practice. 

Now  all  of  this  is  by  way  of  showing  the  importance  of  the  problem 
confronting  the  young  writer  today.  He  is  faced  with  a  dilemma.  In  order 
to  help  win  the  war,  he  must  either  forfeit  his  burning  desire,  and  lose 
almost  irrevocably  his  ability  to  write,  or  to  keep  writing  he  must  ignore 
his  military  duties  and  be  branded  traitor  by  his  country.  Both  horns,  as 
it  were,  involve  very  major  issues.  Either  he  must  write  or  be  a  soldier. 
Few  have  the  ability  to  do  both. 

One  of  the  few,  Private  Joseph  G.  Dever,  of  the  United  States  Army 
Signal  Corps,  has  taken  hold  of  both  horns  and  is  twisting  hard.  He  is 
studying  radio  in  Westfield,  Massachusetts.  Every  day  he  assembles,  tears 
down,  and  re-assembles  the  amazing  instrument  and  weapon  discovered  by 
Marconi  some  fifty  years  ago.  He  is  becoming  an  expert  in  radio.  And 
withal  he  is  writing. 

On  free  Sundays,  on  holidays,  and  in  his  leisure  hour  he  lubricates  his 
pen;  and  from  what  he  has  given  us  we  would  say  that  rustiness  has  by 
no  means  overcome  him. 

At  Boston  College  Joe  Dever  served  a  good  apprenticeship.  His  career 
at  the  Heights  is  now  legendary.  He  achieved  distinction  in  many  things; 
his  greatest  was  with  our  own  Stylus.  Last  year,  as  Editor,  he  swung  the 
tide  the  other  way  by  introducing  a  new,  and  extremely  acceptable  format 
for  the  magazine.  He  built  for  the  future  with  new  ideas,  new  plans,  and, 
above  all,  with  new  dreams.  Never  did  he  allow  any  opposition,  which  was 
great,  and  at  times,  almost  unreasonable,  to  overcome  him.  Rather  he  threw 
his  gauntlet  on  the  ground  and  pitched  into  the  fight  with  all  his  tremendous 
energy.  \ 

In  many  ways  he  was  unpredictable.  When  his  supply  of  ideas  seemed 
to  be  running  low,  he  would  come  up  with  another  brimming  bagfull  — 
and  carry  most  of  them  out.  When  he  seemed  particularly  bitter  he  would 
turn  up  with  a  very  lovely  poem,  inspired  not  by  bitterness,  but  love,  and 
a  great  deal  of  that. 

In  his  Portrait  of  Loneliness,  the  guest  article  for  the  month,  Joe  writes 
with  sincerity,  with  nostalgia,  and  with  much  of  his  old  vigor.  He  tells  of 
the  home  he  once  knew  and  loved;  of  the  College,  the  Magazine,  and,  yes, 
even  the  girl,  who  is  still  much  more  than  memory.  Joe  is  lonely  for  these 
things  which  we  now  are  living,  and  which  are  slowly  slipping  away.  Let 
us  listen  to  his  loneliness,  for  it  is  real,  and  deep,  and  infinitely  worth 
knowing.  We  thank  him  with  profound  gratitude  for  bringing  home 
home  to  us. 
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NATIVITY  — by  Gertigen 

Because  of  the  difficulties  that  must  inevitably  come  with  war,  we  were  not 
this  year  able  to  get  out  a  Christmas  edition  of  Stylus.  Yet  we  could  not  bring 
ourselves  to  omit  in  this  issue  the  above  painting  and  opposite  poem.  Both  do 
much  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  to  remind  us  that  every  day  the 
Event  of  Christmas  is  perpetuated  in  the  Mass.  Rev.  William  J.  Leonard,  S.J., 
Professor  of  English  at  Boston  College,  has  always  been  a  warm  friend  and 
generous  advisor  to  all  our  Stylus  endeavors. 


yit  Gkristmas,  Stfaid  dearie 


At  Christmas  feasting,  Maid  Marie 

The  Spirit’s  Child,  and  thine,  thou  wist, 
Was  sweetly  born,  and  couched  by  thee 
Where  on  the  manger  breathed  the  beast. 
Bright  angels  chanted  melody 
For  revel  in  Christ’s  feast; 

They  chanted  tender  jubilee, 

For  freshly  vested  was  the  Priest. 
Star-mused  shepherds,  first  and  least,  — 
"Glad  glory  to  the  God  of  skies!’’ 

Heard  the  angels’  sweet  replies: 

"Peace  to  man!  The  devil  flies 

From  God’s  bright  presence  in  the  East.” 

Now  must  the  gentle  mother  sing 
The  rich  Isaian  prophecy: 

"From  Jesse’s  root  should  one  day  spring 
A  shoot,  thou  saidst  in  augury, 

Should  bud  and  burst  in  blossoming 
Fair  primroses  aboundingly. 

The  crowning  bloom  should  be  a  King, 

A  Lord  of  power  and  clemency. — 

My  darling  Son  I  see! 

I  am  the  shoot,  Thou  art  the  Flower! 

My  Baby,  born  at  midnight  hour, 

My  Primrose,  my  most  precious  dower, 

I  lull  Thee  lovingly.” 


Sections  6  and  7  (11.  59-84)  of  Festivals  of  the  Church,  Middle  English. 
Anonymous.  From  a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum.  The  same  adapted  into 
Modern  English  by  William  J.  Leonard,  S.J. 
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A  Portrait 
Of  Loneliness 

By  JOSEPH  DEVER 

X  HE  NEW  YEAR  and  after  — 
will  be  a  lonely  time.  So  many  will 
be  lonely  and  in  hunger-pain  that 
the  merry  days  that  follow  Christmas 
into  1943  and  the  promise  it  holds 
will  almost  seem  a  time  for  blacks 
and  wailings,  rather  than  the  full 
golden  song  it  truly  is  —  the  lyric 
hour  of  reds,  whites,  greens  and  joy¬ 
ous  welcomings. 

Where  is  the  face  you  loved,  where 
is  the  smile?  The  youth,  the  maid, 
the  winsome,  girlish  mother;  the 
gray,  shawled,  sewing  mother;  the 
father  of  your  life,  the  father  who 
can  still  punt  them  fifty,  or  the 
father  who  is  wrinkled  but  oaken 
and  who  still  carried  a  lunch  box? 
Where  now? 

There,  perhaps,  there  in  the 
wooden  house,  the  block  tenement, 
—  but  there.  And  where  are  you, 
where  are  you,  Loneliness? 

One  year  ago  a  great  bristling  dog 
of  war  leaped  savagely  upon  our 
backs.  We  have  turned  to  face  him, 
we  the  sons  of  the  girlish  mothers 
and  the  shawled  mothers. 

"Have  at  him,  have  at  him!” 

Yet  give  me  a  time  to  talk  of 
loneliness,  for  it  is  the  New  Year  of 
Our  Lord,  and  the  growl,  bay  and 
snarl  of  no  mad  dog  will  deafen 
you  to  song. 

I  have  heard  the  false  ones  talk 


of  loneliness.  They  have  fine  sing¬ 
ing  pens,  the  false  ones.  They  speak 
in  loud  acclaimings  of  what  is  here 
and  what  is  now.  In  loud  trumpet¬ 
ing^,  measured,  fetching  notes,  they 
blow  of  loneliness. 

Loneliness  is  apartness,  they  say. 
It  is  being  lonely  for  one’s  self  when 
one  is  in  the  company  of  other  men. 
Loneliness  is  great  lament  because 
the  company  of  other  men  cannot 
feed  che  soul.  Only  self  feeds  the 
soul,  they  say,  self  is  all. 

Theirs  is  the  walled-up  universe 
of  ridicule.  You  will,  if  you  are  a 
gifted  writer  of  the  false  loneliness, 
go  out  into  the  press,  glitter,  laughter, 
pain  and  endless  flurry  of  mankind. 
You  will  lose  yourself  in  it,  that  is, 
you  will  appear  to  do  this;  you  will 
become  part  of  its  pulse,  nutrition, 
blood  and  bone. 
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You  will  see  the  poor,  their  quick- 
mire,  sodden,  irreclaimable  lives. 
You  will  hear  their  whinings  and 
snivelings,  their  shoddy  apings  of 
the  upper  classes;  a  bit  of  silk,  noisy 
neckties,  an  occasional  taxicab,  tin¬ 
seled  weddings,  starchy  funerals;  Pa 
up  the  back  stairs  on  Saturday  nights, 
Philip  at  the  Arty  College  and 
Minnie  pouring  at  a  charity  tea. 

This'  will  make  good  reading,  afflu¬ 
ent  gloating,  it  will  help  in  the  turn¬ 
ing  of  many,  many  bitingly  satirical 
phrases. 

You  will  see  the  "almosts.”  The 
lawyers,  doctors,  business  men  and 
college  professors,  their  tableau 
wives,  puppet  children  and  leaning 
friends.  You  will  move  intimately 
among  the  "almosts.”  How  unutter¬ 
ably  pathetic  they  will  seem.  In  man¬ 
sions  which  they  have  vultured  from 
wastrel  blue  bloods,  you  will  attend 
warm,  wainscoated  dinner  parties 
with  fine,  beaten  silver  and  sheeny 
Irish  linen  on  the  table.  From  orchid 
dishes  you  will  take  within  you  the 
most  prettified,  camouflaged  nutri¬ 
ments  you  have  ever  smelt  and  eaten. 

You  will  meet  interesting,  imagi¬ 
native  people  there  and  you  will 
absorb  thoroughly  every  pretty  hypoc¬ 
risy  they  perform.  Your  notes  will 
be  many,  for  these  people  do  not 
miss  a  cricket’s  chirp  and  they  will 
tell  you  much.  And  as  they  pursue 
their  weary,  interminable  round  of 
dinner  parties,  cocktail  sippings, 
cook-outs,  first  nights  and  "be-seen- 
there”  falderals,  your  wellspring  of 
vitriol  will  brim  over. 

Soon  you  will  tap  it,  thickly  walled 
in  your  loneliness;  within  your  castle 


of  contempt  for  your  fellow  man, 
you  will  swell  your  pen  with  bitter¬ 
ness  and  the  words  will  flow.  The 
toothy,'  rending  words  carved  and 
accentuated  with  all  the  flash  and 
artifice  of  God-given  talent,  will  lear 
from  the  paper  there  before  you; 
and  deeper,  deeper  into  your  bitter 
self  you  will  be  sucked. 

Let  that  not  be  the  loneliness  of 
which  I  tell.  Mine  is  a  lyric  and  it  is 
sweet  and  proud-swelling. 

But  there  is  more  of  the  falseness 
which  I  must  let  you  see.  It  is  the 
runaway  hunger  of  men.  It  is  the 
floodgates  of  the  senses  ever  open 
to  the  wild  rush  of  momentary 
beauty.  The  short-held,  ever-hun- 
gered-after  sustenance  of  the  false 
loneliness.  It  is  the  great  cancer  of 
loneliness  which  would  devour  us 
all  were  we  to  let  it  grow. 

The  world:  all  the  beauty,  all  the 
sweet,  fleet  fillers  of  sight,  hearing, 
touch,  taste  and  smell.  The  fecund 
princelings  of  the  tilled  earth,  the 
spun  loveliness  of  fabrics,  the  garden 
things,  lurid,  exquisitely  frail;  the 
steely,  geared,  self-propelling  crea¬ 
tions  of  man,  moulded,  enameled  and 


I  last  saw  Joe  Dever  on  Christmas 
Eve.  He  had  come  down  from  West- 
field  to  spend,  as  he  said,  "the  Holy  Day 
with  people  who  knew  what  he  knew 
about  Christmas."  During  his  brief  hours 
with  me  he  talked  mostly  of  the  things 
he  had  missed.  I  had  never  known  a 
loneliness  to  be  so  real,  or  so  vivid.  Joe 
taught  me  a  great  deal  that  night.  I  asked 
him  to  try  to  get  it  down  on  paper.  This 
portrait  is  his  answer.  I  hope  it  will  hit 
you  right  between  the  eyes.  For  only  that 

kind  of  a  blow  will  be  felt  in  the  heart. 

—Ed. 
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inevitably  whizzing  across  looping 
star  scars  and  boundless  blue  skies. 
The  seasons:  rich-rainbowed,  far- 
calling  autumn;  the  quiet,  white  dig¬ 
nity  of  winter;  the  fizz,  ooze  and 
warm  promise-bringing  robin  trill 
that  is  spring;  and  summer,  brood¬ 
ing  with  such  swelter,  ocean-beckon, 
and  mountain  haven.  The  men:  the 
sapling,  oak  and  scraggle-bush  men; 
the  sure-tongued,  the  fudgy-voiced, 
bright,  mediocre  and  dull  men.  The 
girls,  the  women,  —  all  their  tender¬ 
ness,  infectious  beauty  and  ever- 
dependence. 

To  be  lonely  for  all  this  is  good. 
But  to  be  so  lonely  for  all  this  loveli¬ 
ness  and  wonder  and  mystery,  to  be 
so  lonely  that  loneliness  becomes 
a  great  and  all-devouring  animal  pas¬ 
sion,  that  is  the  false  loneliness. 

And  that  is  the  false  loneliness 
which  calls  for  great  compassion; 
we  all  know  of  it,  —  we  know  of 
the  rushing  flood  of  the  here-beauty, 
of  the  sweeping,  inexhaustible  now- 
beauty. 


II 

Then  there  is  our  friend,  the  true 
Loneliness.  He  is  a  good,  warming 
thing  and  he  has  come  to  us  from 
a  good,  warming  God.  There  is  no 
eating  here,  there  is  no  inner  de¬ 
vouring.  There  is  only  a  growing 
away  from  the  here-beauty,  and  a 
growing  toward  the  Ever-Beauty — 
the  Thing,  the  One  all  loneliness  is 
lonely  for. 

Loneliness,  good  loneliness,  is  the 
prelude  to  fulfillment,  it  is  ultimately 
the  space  which  comes  before  we  fill 
of  God. 


But  (closer  to  our  picture-eager 
minds) ,  the  good  loneliness  is  many 
friendly,  familiar  things.  Oh,  it  has 
its  pain,  it  is  not  without  its  pain. 
But  it  is  cleansing  pain;  it  cleanses 
all  doubt.  It  is  hunger  with  a  certi¬ 
tude,  a  knowing  that  there  is  food. 

The  good  loneliness,  our  friend, 
differs  from  his  torn,  embittered 
brother,  the  every  loneliness.  The 
hunger  of  the  good  loneliness  can 
be  filled,  even  if  it  be  the  greatest 
loneliness  we  know.  It  is  such  a 
Divine  loneliness  which  can  only  con¬ 
tain  itself  in  the  Ever-Beauty,  Who 
will  not  run  away. 

Ill 

Even  as  the  false  writer  knows 
false  loneliness  so,  too,  the  true-gold 
writer  knows  the  good-friend  loneli¬ 
ness.  The  true-gold  writer  knows  the 
aridity  which  can  be  his  when  the 
tongue  will  not  speak,  when  the 
phrase  will  not  twinkle  from  the 
page.  The  good-friend  tells  him  that 
the  young  do  not  write  finished, 
lasting  pieces  of  literature;  tells  him 
that  for  the  young  writer  there  is 
only  sweat,  obscurity  and  the  oc¬ 
casional  flash  of  worded  beauty;  tells 
him  that  it  is  a  burdened  but  sure- 
purposed  road  and  that  is  all  the 
hope-dole  he  requires. 

The  young  writer  knows  the  small 
seat  in  the  great,  gilded  auditorium 
where  the  false  ones  have  come  to 
glitter  and  bemoan.  The  good  loneli¬ 
ness  calls  him  away  from  that  place, 
far  from  the  platinum  shine,  the  sew¬ 
age  ladles  and  glum  pronunciamen- 
tos  on  man  who,  they  say,  is  a  weary 
round  of  senses. 

The  young  writer  picks  up  the 
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clever  works  of  these  sad  men  and 
cannot  read  their  words  because  of 
the  murk,  because  of  the  babel,  tear¬ 
ing  of  hair,  the  smearing,  the  villify- 
ing  and  the  raking  hate-songs  that 
are  so  much  in  all  the  bad  loneliness. 

“Man  is  a  creature  composed  of 
five  senses  and  a  brain,”  they  say. 

"Man  is  a  creature  composed  of 
body  and  soul,”  the  penny  truth- 
book  says. 

Also,  the  youthful  writer  hears  the 
good  men  speak.  He  hears  a  good 
poet  say  that  life  is  not  a  sewer  main. 
He  hears  that  the  makers  of  wars 
have  been  most  numerous  through¬ 
out  the  days  of  time.  He  hears  that 
war  makers  have  always  died,  and 
that  their  bodies  have  formed  earth 
nutriments  the  very  same  as  the  good 
people  whom  they  kill. 

IV 

The  good  loneliness  is  the  loneli¬ 
ness  of  waiting. 

That  is!  what  a  good  woman  said 
to  him  once:  "We  can  wait.” 

This  thing  of  waiting  is  a  deeply 
good  loneliness  when  it  is  the  loneli¬ 
ness  of  true  love  of  man  for  woman. 

The  good  loneliness!  Always 
there  is  the  fulfillment,  always  the 
something  to  end  the  hunger. 

You  are  in  love.  No  love  was  ever 
like  yours,  and  this  is  rightly  so.  The 
two  are  two  unlike  any  other  couple 
that  ever  lived. 

You  walk  about  the  ever  recur¬ 
rent  winding  wonder  of  Boston.  Fu- 
tilitarians  —  lacquered,  bespangled 
and  metallic  —  are  rushing  furiously 
into  monstrously  absurd  places  of 
entertainment.  Places  where  in¬ 
ferior,  tawdry  people  mouth  inane, 


flippant  things;  where  slinky,  pom¬ 
meled  women  screech-owl  discord¬ 
ant  mediocrities;  and  where  vibrant, 
fresh,  intelligent  young  girls  and 
boys  atrophy  their  keen  wit  and 
stamp  out  their  rich  gift  of  grass- 
fire  laughter.  They,  sad-flickering, 
sit  gape-mouthed  before  pawed 
glasses  of  emasculate  whiskey  and 
wonder  what  it  is  all  about. 

You  think  of  all  their  self-buried 
wonder,  all  their  mutually  communi¬ 
cative  delights  of  wit  and  intellect, 
their  eye  flash,  proud  head-toss,  quiet 
building  talk.  You  think  of  all  these 
nuggets  that  are  their  very  own  and 
then  you  look  at  the  shardy  slag 
which  they  have  so  willfully  panned. 

But  she  is  there  beside  you,  walk¬ 
ing  through  the  old  moon-haunted 
ways  of  Boston. 

There  is  so  much  laughter, 
acknowledged  pretense  and  quiet 
talk.  There  are  so  many  affluent  si¬ 
lences  in  which  so  many  warm  and 
noble  things  are  spoken,  one  to  an¬ 
other. 

Then  there  is  the  good-night  at 
the  door,  the  kiss,  like  wine,  and  the 
parting  in  the  night.  And  then  it 
is,  as  you  walk  through  the  midnight 
sterility  of  your  own  huddled  New 
England  town,  that  you  feel  the 
loneliness,  you  know  the  dry  pang  of 
hunger  for  the  one  you  love.  But 
you  know,  too,  that  she  loves  you 
and  that  this  loneliness  is  but  a  space 
before  fulfillment. 

"We  can  wait.” 

There  will  come  a  later  midnight 
darkness,  when  you  will  lie  on  your 
austere  rectangle  of  army  cot,  when 
you  will  be  Private  Number  Forty 
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preparing  for  a  cruel,  bloody  war. 
It  will  be  the  time  of  the  hard 
swelling  knob  in  the  throat  as  you 
think  of  your  own  true  love  there 
in  the  night.  Here  could  be  the  hour 
for  bitterness,  for  the  railing  and 
rebellion,  for  the  seed  of  cynicism 
and  the  black  road  unfolding  men¬ 
acingly  before  you.  Here  could  be 
the  in-flooding  of  the  wild  here- 
beauty.  To  have  done  with  waitness 
and  far  fulfillments,  to  plunge  head¬ 
long  into  it  all,  into  the  roister  and 
the  rats’  alley,  into  what  you  can 
get  now  in  blaze  and  flower,  into 
what  will  be  ashes  and  decay  in  the 
morning. 

Yet  "we  can  wait,"  all  of  us,  for 
the  love  of  woman,  for  the  loving 
peace  among  all  nations.  The  sun 
still  rises  every  morning  of  our  life, 
even  though  the  blackness  of  night 
inundates  our  very  bones. 

V 

And  along  with  the  love  for  God, 
the  love  for  the  woman  of  your 
heart,  the  love  for  all  men,  your 
brothers,  there  are  also  other  loves 
which  fill  the  wondrous  space,  that 
of  the  good  loneliness. 

There  is  that  loneliness  for  your 
first-friend.  The  love  of  man  for 
man;  it  is  a  commingling  of  the 
love  of  Christ  for  John  and  the  love 
of  Christ  for  Judas.  Richly  its  im¬ 
manence  enfolds  you,  for  it  is  vastly 
more  of  the  spirit,  and  ruthlessly  so, 
than  even  the  true  love  for  woman. 

The  gift  of  what  I  would  call  the 
first-friendness  is  one  which  is  greatly 
to  be  cherished.  It  is  not  given  to 
every  man  to  know  it.  Some  have 
met  it  and  passed  it  by,  not  recogniz¬ 


ing  its  face.  Some  have  held  it  and 
destroyed  it  because  of  the  rush  to 
the  wild,  far-calling  wanton  who  is 
the  here-beauty.  But  most  of  those 
who  have  known  its  face,  have  loved 
it,  and  will  never  in  all  being  let  it 
pass  away. 

Perhaps  you  remember  your  first- 
friend  strongest  as  he  leaned  back 
in  a  chair  and  read  you  things  from 
the  rich,  immortal  poetry  of  good 
books.  There  was  weariness  in  all 
the  outside  world;  there  was  intol¬ 
erance,  misunderstanding,  bitterness 
and  the  raging  holocaust  of  war. 
Weightily  upon  your  heart  the  false 
loneliness  lay  when  you  came  to  him, 
to  his  quiet  room,  to  the  bookish 
goodness  and  the  lampish  warmth  of 
his  study. 

And  the  first  friend  knew,  he  of 
all  the  men  with  whom  you  walked, 
knew  the  innermost  windings,  lyric 
bursts  and  mirthful,  elfin  impudence 
of  your  heart.  He  knew  that  there 
was  blackness,  but  he  knew  that  there 
was  gold.  The  gold,  undimming, 
fell  in  sure,  endless  showers  upon 
the  blackness  and  made  the  gloom 
a  forest  of  gold-veined  faery. 

These  things  he  knew,  and  to  him 
you  came.  For  that  is  first-friendness, 
—  the  warm  certitude  of  bright  com¬ 
panioning  between  two  men.  He  is 
there  and  he  will  understand. 

VI 

And  for  the  College  of  your  heart 
you  can  be  richly  lonely.  It  is  the 
place,  you  now  know,  where  there 
is  the  clean,  open  clash  of  intellect; 
it  is  the  place  of  the  great  and  pur¬ 
poseful  warfare  of  intellects.  Where 
you  stand  on  two  planted  feet  and 
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throw  truth  at  your  brother,  he  catch¬ 
ing  it  and  returning  it  to  you,  per¬ 
haps  with  a  force  that  will  knock 
you  down.  But  how  good  it  is  to  be 
thrown  to  the  ground  by  truth,  how 
greatly  good,  and  with  those  much¬ 
loved  towers  now  far  and  murky, 
we  know  and  feel  that  golden  long- 
ing. 

Now  it  is  that  you  want  to  speak 
to  your  brother-in-arms  of  the  shin¬ 
ing,  changeless  things,  —  of  the 
good  loneliness.  He  has  come  from 
an  alien  place,  however,  his  words 
are  strange,  straddling,  elusive,  and 
he  himself  does  not  understand  your 
own.  And  when  you  throw  truth,  he 
will  catch  it,  and  look  at  it,  strangely 
shining  in  his  hands. 

And  though  it  shines,  he  does  not 
know  its  face,  and  it  falls  from  his 
hands.  He  speaks  to  you,  but  you 
cannot  understand  his  words.  Gently 
you  bring  the  palatables  to  him  again, 
but  he  does  not  know  their  taste 
and  it  would  take  many,  many  years 
of  industry  and  tenacious  devotion 
to  teach  him.  He  will  not  taste  of 
the  Lord,  and  it  is  not  given  to  you 
to  make  him. 

This  is  the  why  of  your  yearning 
for  that  short  hour  ago  when  you 
moved  in  a  friendly,  sure-footed  land. 
For  here  is  Babel,  ahead  is  Babel. 
Yet  far,  far  ahead  is  the  return  to 
the  good  granite  of  a  Gothic  tower. 
Thus  you  are  somehow  enabled  to 
live  with  your  friend,  Loneliness. 

And  as  a  young  apprentice  writer, 
war-swallowed  and  scrap  picking 
among  the  war  driven  for  the  medi¬ 
tative  minds  which  you  rarely  meet, 
you  turn  in  your  loneliness  to 


thoughts  of  the  small  college  maga¬ 
zine  which  once  was  the  all-consum¬ 
ing  purpose  of  your  life. 

It  was  a  long  dream;  long,  loving, 
arduous  and  not  without  its  frustra¬ 
tion,  bitterness  and  defeat.  Only 
did  you  know  that  it  was  your  life. 

There  was,  over  all  the  years,  a 
rush  of  clean,  invigorating  wind 
about  every  little  piece  that  went  into 
that  book.  There  was  in  the  book  a 
glorious  human  personality  which 
was  a  synthesis  of  the  souls  of  all 
the  fine  young  college  writers  who 
built  its  blood  and  bone.  And  in  it 
there  was  a  love  for  the  School,  for 
the  students,  and,  above  all,  there 
was  a  love  for  the  selfless,  untiring 
Father  who  brought  us  safely  home. 

If  one,  who  could  not  live  with¬ 
out  a  pen,  had  the  temerity  to  say 
many  things  which  needed  saying  as 
well  as'  many  things  which  did  not 
need  saying,  if  this  one  has  come 
to  know  the  door  out  of  bitterness, 
who  will  not  hear  his  song  ? 

And  if  he  is  a  Bachelor  of  Maga¬ 
zines,  and  if  a  college  magazine  was 
to  him  a  fecund  and  securely  barned 
harvest  of  living,  why  cannot  he  be 
proud  that  he  is  a  Bachelor  of  Maga¬ 
zines  ! 

The  selfless  and  untiring  Fathers 
are  ever  rustling  in  and  through 
the  shadows  lowered  by  articulate 
and  skying  granite.  Already  there 
is  another  beauty  book  about  the 
campus,  there  is  another  bright 
young  man  at  the  helm,  another 
student  sculptor  of  the  word  amass- 
ings  which  have  come  in.  There 
are  other  young  college  writers 
speaking  their  booming,  earth-shak- 
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ing  words.  These,  the  intense,  thin¬ 
faced  young  men  who  know  that 
they  will  fill  libraries. 

And  this  is  good,  for  it  is  a  part 
of  growing  up;  rich  can  be  their 
loneliness  when  it  is  time  to  be 
lonely,  when  they  know  that  they  have 
passed  along,  and  that  there  is  some¬ 
one  equally  as  gifted  in  their  olden 
chairs;  when  they  know  that  always 
this  must  be  so. 

VII 

This  is  my  close-crushed  richness 
treasured  because  of  the  magazine 
that  I  love,  because  of  my  own  leave- 
strewn  fellow  editors,  because  of  our 
Priest  and  Editor,  because  of  his 


prodigious  but  thankless  efforts  in 
giving  us  a  tongue. 

Therefore  at  Christmas,  at  the 
New  Year  and  in  the  long  winter,  and 
at  every  time  of  space  and  longing, 
let  us  all  be  richly  lonely.  Appallingly 
distant  are  our  own  blood  brothers 
and  our  friends;  but  in  our  warming 
loneliness,  appallingly  close. 

"Look  there,  my  friend,  my  richly 
constant  friend,  The  Loneliness,  look 
there!  It  is  the  snowfall  purity  of 
the  Mother  and  the  Child,  it  is  the 
end  of  all  spaces,  which  we  will 
some  day  fully  know.  Let  us  all  sit 
down  upon  the  stable  ground,  for  it 
is  the  Christmas,  Christ’s  Mass  every 
day  —  and  every  day  it  is  the  Christ." 


Child’s  SNight  (grayer  to  JX(a ry 

Oh  my  mother  in  the  sky, 

Here  upon  my  bed  I  lie. 

Sun  has  covered  all  its  light, 

I  am  covered  all  with  night. 

Part  a  cloud  and  look  at  me, 

Then  will  all  the  night  time  be: 

Mother  lighting  up  a  child, 

Virgin  mother  meek  and  mild. 

— Joseph  Dever 
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Advice  to  cGovers:  1943 


You  have  seen  the  far-bright  burning, 
And  the  constancy, 

Have  felt  the  warmth  within  you 
And  touched  it  quietly. 

You  have  heard  the  soft- song  music 
And  the  symphony, 

Have  known  its  depth  and  fierceness, 

And  its  purity. 

How  love  could  be  so  fierce  and  pure 
You  did  not  know, 

Nor  could  you  guess  how  twisted  hate 
Would  make  it  so. 

Yet  the  shell,  and  gas,  and  drifting  bomb 
Have  come  in  season; 

The  cannon  coils  in  hot  white  arcs 
With  a  reason. 

To  crush  the  great-heart  courage 
And  yet  to  purify, 

For  if  you  keep  this  weariness 
Your  love  will  never  die. 

For  remember  the  silvered  spear 
Pulled  from  a  bloodless  side, 

That  was  a  Lover’s  wedding  gift 
To  His  youthful  Bride. 

— Thomas  Heath 
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THE  RALLY 

By  CHRISTOPHER  MYERS 


The  little  boy  in  corduroy  knick¬ 
ers  rubbed  his  nose  against  the  cold 
window-pane  and  looked  out  into  the 
street.  By  the  light  of  the  street- 
lamp  directly  opposite  him  he  could 
see  the  people  of  the  neighborhood 
as  they  walked  home  from  work.  As 
each  man,  or  each  small  group  of 
men,  reached  the  stairs  of  the  house 
and  fell  into  the  outer  rim  of  the 
circle  of  light  on  his  side  of  the 
street,  he  scrutinized  their  faces.  That 
man  just  passing  now  was  Jackie’s 
father.  Jackie  was  his  favorite  play¬ 
mate  and  lived  only  a  short  distance 
up  the  street.  Then  there  were  other 
men  whom  he  did  not  recognize,  un¬ 
fortunate  men  who  lived  many  blocks 
away  and  had  no  sixth-grade  boys 
with  whom  they  could  play.  As  the 
last  straggler  passed  out  of  the  light, 
the  boy  turned  away  from  the  win¬ 
dow  and  called  out  to  his  mother, 
who  was  in  the  kitchen.  "Daddy 
wasn’t  on  that  train,  mother.” 

From  the  back  of  the  house  he 
heard  his  mother’s  reassuring  voice, 
"That’s  all  right,  Jimmie.  There’ll 
be  another  one  along  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes.” 

Jimmie  looked  back  into  the  street. 
He  could  hear  his  mother  moving 
about  the  kitchen,  the  sound  of  vege¬ 
tables  cooking  over  the  gas,  and  the 
occasional  splash  of  water. 

Outside,  the  dry  leaves  were  piled 
in  the  gutters  and  scattered  over  the 


lawns  and  the  street.  He  watched 
them  respond  to  every  slight  move¬ 
ment  of  the  wind.  When  the  wind 
was  low  and  murmurous,  they  lay 
quivering  or  swirled  about  in  small 
circles.  A  moment  later  a  sudden 
blast  would  send  them  racing  down 
the  street. 

Jimmie’s  contemplation  of  the 
leaves  ceased  abruptly  when  his  ear 
caught  the  distant  chugging  of  a 
steam  engine.  He  listened  to  the 
noise  grow  louder  as  the  train  ap¬ 
proached.  The  sound  was  muffled 
for  a  few  seconds  when  the  train 
passed  under  a  bridge,  but  soon  it 
emerged  more  distinctly.  Jimmie 
could  hear  the  hollow  hooting  of  the 
whistle  now,  and  the  insistent,  bright 
clanging  of  the  brass  bell  as  the  train 
steamed  into  the  station  to  a  slow 
stop.  It  took  only  a  minute  or  so 
for  the  train  to  discharge  its  pass¬ 
engers.  Then  the  engine  picked  up 
steam  and  began  to  carry  the  sound 
of  its  own  puffing  off  with  it  into 
the  distance. 

Jimmie  waited  expectantly.  The 
railroad  station  was  just  four  blocks 
away.  Already  the  first  passenger 
from  the  train  was  hurrying  by.  An¬ 
other  followed  him,  then  several 
groups  of  men.  He  saw  his  father 
among  them  and  watched  him  pause 
at  the  foot  of  the  steps  to  say  "good¬ 
night”  to  the  others.  Then  he  moved 
from  his  place  by  the  window  and 
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opened  the  door  to  meet  his  father. 

His  father  smiled  when  he  saw 
Jimmie.  ''How  are  you  this  evening, 
young  man?”  he  asked  with  feigned 
pompousness. 

"Oh,  I’m  hungry,”  Jimmie  said. 
"Mother’s  been  waiting  supper  for 
you.”  He  shut  the  door.  He  watched 
his  father  take  off  his  hat  and  heavy 
overcoat  and  hang  them  up  in  the 
hall  closet. 

"It’s  getting  colder,”  his  father 
said.  "It  feels  like  snow  in  the  air.” 

Father  and  son  went  out  to  the 
kitchen  where  the  table  was  set  for 
three.  Jim  Collins  kissed  his  wife 
briefly  on  the  cheek  before  he  and 
young  Jimmie  sat  down.  When  Mr. 
Collins  had  tasted  the  potatoes  and 
lamb  chops  which  Mrs.  Collins  had 
served  to  him,  he  turned  his  head 
toward  Jimmie  and  asked,  "How  did 
you  do  in  school  today,  Jimmie?” 

"I  got  an  A  in  spelling,”  Jimmie 
beamed. 

"He’s  very  good  in  spelling,”  his 
mother  said,  as  she  finished  filling 
Jimmie’s  plate  for  him. 

"Well,  that’s  very  fine,  but  how 
about  your  arithmetic?”  Mr.  Collins 
asked  a  trifle  severely. 

“B-plus,”  Jimmie  answered  proud¬ 
ly  between  mouthfuls  of  food. 

Mrs.  Collins  was  the. last  to  sit 
down  at  the  table.  "I  think  Jimmie 
should  get  some  kind  of  reward  for 
such  high  marks,”  she  said.  "Why 
don’t  you  take  him  to  the  rally  with 
you,  Jim?” 

Jimmie  looked  up  eagerly  at  his 
father.  He  had  never  been  to  a  rally 
before.  It  should  be  exciting,  he 


thought.  His  father  knew  so  much 
about  politics'.  The  coming  election 
had  been  the  chief  topic  of  conver¬ 
sation  in  his  house  now  for  several 
weeks,  and  he  remembered  how  em¬ 
phatically  his  father  had  spoken  with 
other  grown-ups  when  they  came  to 
visit. 

"Do  you  think  you’d  like  to  come, 
son?”  his  father  asked. 

"Yes,  Dad.  I’ve  never  been  to  a 
rally  before.  Where’s  it  going  to 
be?” 

"Up  at  the  high  school  auditorium. 
You’ll  have  to  bundle  up  warm.  It’s 
a  good  fifteen  minute  walk.” 

Jimmie  ate  his  supper  as  quickly 
as  he  possibly  could  without  draw¬ 
ing  open  reproval  from  his  mother. 
He  even  ate  the  small  portion  of 
hateful  yellow  carrots  that  had  been 
put  on  his  plate.  When  he  had 
finished  the  large  bowl  of  warm 
applesauce  which  was  his  dessert,  he 
sat  back  quickly  and  wondered  at  the 
slow  deliberate  manner  in  which  his 
father  consumed  each  forkful  of 
food.  He  listened  attentively  while 
his  father  told  his  mother  about  the 
joke  Charlie  Wilson  had  played  on 
Mike  Fogarty  down  at  the  office.  Mr. 
Collins  thought  it  very  amusing  when 
Fogarty  tried  to  lift  the  inkwell 
which  Wilson  had  glued  into  the 
drawer  of  his  desk.  Supper  was  over 
when  Mr.  Collins  blessed  himself 
and  went  into  the  living  room  to 
smoke  a  cigarette  and  read  the  eve¬ 
ning  paper. 

Though  only  a  matter  of  an  hour 
or  so  after  supper,  it  seemed  an 
eternity  to  Jimmie  before  his  father 
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finally  suggested  that  they  leave  for 
the  rally.  Jimmie  put  on  his  heavy 
mackinaw  coat,  his  knitted  hat,  and 
his  mittens,  and  followed  his  father 
through  the  door. 

For  a  few  minutes  both  father  and 
son  walked  along  in  silence.  The 
wind  was  cold  and  it  made  a  shrill, 
whining  noise.  Jimmie  felt  glad  for 
the  warmth  of  his  clothes.  Because 
he  was  not  allowed  to  be  out  at  night 
very  often,  Jimmie  feasted  his  senses 
on  the  magic  of  this  unusual  experi¬ 
ence.  He  listened  to  the  scraping  of 
the  brittle  leaves  on  the  sidewalk 
and  looked  up  at  the  star-studded 
splendor  of  the  great  sky  with  a  little 
awe  and  much  wonder.  But  as  they 
drew  nearer  to  the  high  school  audi¬ 
torium,  the  more  exciting  prospect  of 
seeing  these  important  political  fig¬ 
ures  whose  activities  had  been  so  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  in  the  newspapers 
for  the  last  few  weeks,  captured  the 
full  attention  of  his  mind. 

"' Who’s  going  to  be  at  the  rally, 
Daddy?”  Jimmie  asked. 

"Oh,  there’ll  be  lots  of  people 
there,  but  the  main  speaker’s  going 
to  be  Harrigan.” 

Harrigan,  —  John  Patrick  Harri¬ 
gan.  That  was  a  wonderful  name, 
Jimmie  thought.  Although  he  had 
never  seen  Harrigan,  Jimmie  had 
heard  his  cadenced  baritone  voice 
many  times  over  the  radio,  asking  the 
voters  of  the  county  to  elect  him  as 
their  District  Attorney.  He  was 
called  the  silver-tongued  orator  and 
was  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
most  gifted  orator  in  the  recent  his¬ 
tory  of  the  state. 


"Are  you  going  to  vote  for  Harri¬ 
gan?”  Jimmie  asked  his  father. 

Mr.  Collins  growled  something 
incoherent  from  behind  his  tonsils 
and  added  more  distinctly,  "That  big 
crook!  I’d  never  vote  for  him.  I  know 
him.  We  grew  up  together.” 

Jimmie  was  silent  for  a  while. 
Like  most  little  boys  of  his  age,  he 
trusted  his  father’s'  judgments  im¬ 
plicitly,  as  though  they  were  the  pro¬ 
nouncements  of  some  Olympian  god 
who  must  be  slavishly  served.  His 
father  had  said  that  Harrigan  was 
a  "crook,”  and  he  wondered  at  the 
enormous  brazenness  of  this  fellow, 
that  he  should  appear  in  public  and 
make  speeches  like  an  honest  man. 
Still,  Jimmie’s  curiosity  was  piqued 
by  his  father’s  revelation.  He  quick¬ 
ened  his  steps,  as  if  to  prove  to  his 
father  that  he  could  keep  up  with  his 
long  strides.  He  tried  to  picture  to 
himself  how  Harrigan  would  look. 
He  would  be  a  suave  and  well- 
dressed  rascal  with  a  rich  voice  like 
poured  oil  and  a  flawless  manner  of 
delivering  his  speeches.  Perhaps  he 
wore  a  shiny  black  mustache,  Jimmie 
thought. 

Jimmie  and  his  father  had  turned 
into  the  main  boulevard  by  now.  A 
few  hundred  yards  ahead  they  could 
see  the  lights  of  the  high  school  shin¬ 
ing  down  upon  the  street.  Strung 
along  the  sidewalk  between  them  and 
the  high  school  were  many  other 
men  and  women  on  their  way  to  the 
rally.  Jimmie  could  hear  the  click 
of  high  heels  and  the  low  tones  of 
men’s'  voices  behind  him.  He  heard 
the  name  Harrigan  mentioned  sev- 
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eral  times.  Then  they  reached  the 
high  school. 

Mr.  Collins  and  Jimmie  walked 
up  the  wide  imposing  stone  steps  and 
between  a  pair  of  giant  stone  pillars 
into  the  brick-lined  corridor  of  the 
high  school.  In  contrast  to  the  cold 
exterior,  the  air  inside  was  warm  and 
heavy.  Jimmie  could  hear  steam 
escaping  from  the  long,  shiny  radia¬ 
tors!  that  hung  along  the  walls. 

“Better  take  your  coat  off,  son,” 
Mr.  Collins  said.  “You  won’t  feel 
the  benefit  of  it  when  you  go  out 
again.” 

Father  and  son  paused  outside  the 
double  doors  of  the  auditorium  to  re¬ 
move  their  outer  garments.  Jimmie 
looked  about  inquisitively  at  the  men 
gathered  in  the  lobby.  Some  of  them 
looked  very  important,  wearing  pins 
or  badges  on  their  coat  lapels.  Others 
talked  secretively  in  low  mutters 
among  themselves.  It  seemed  to 
Jimmie  that  all  party  deputies  and 
agents  were  either  excessively  stout 
or  exceedingly  thin.  And  most  of 
them,  the  fat  ones  and  the  thin  ones, 
had  very  red  faces  like  the  color  of 
lobsters.  One  of  these  mystery  men 
passed  so  closely  to  him  that  Jimmie 
could  feel  his  breath  upon  his  neck. 
His  breath  carried  a  funny  smell, 
Jimmie  thought.  It  was  the  same 
kind  of  smell  that  arose  from  a 
brown,  square-shaped  bottle  his 
father  always  kept  on  the  top  shelf 
of  their  pantry. 

“Well,  we  might  as  well  get  in 
and  get  a  good  seat  near  the  door,” 
Mr.  Collins  said. 

Jimmie  followed  his  father 


through  the  door  and  a  few  steps 
down  the  center  aisle  where  they 
found  two  vacant  seats  and  sat  down. 

Far  away  in  the  front  of  the  hall 
on  a  spacious  stage  Jimmie  saw  sev¬ 
eral  tables  behind  which  important 
looking  men  sat  conversing  with 
their  heads  bent  together.  At  the 
front  of  the  stage  was  a  podium  of 
dark  wood  flanked  on  either  side  by 
American  flags.  Above  the  top  of  the 
podium  he  could  see  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  a  short,  spectacled  man 
who  was  addressing  the  crowd  in  a 
soft,  conversational  manner.  His 
voice  was  so  lacking  in  strength  that 
Jimmie  and  the  other  people  in  the 
rear  of  the  hall  could  catch  only 
fragmentary  snatches  of  his  words. 
When  the  young  and  boisterous  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  rear  interrupted  with 
cries  of  “louder”  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals,  the  speaker  made  feeble  efforts 
to  raise  his  voice,  but  soon  lapsed 
into  his  previous  monotone.  Jimmie 
thought  this  very  boring;  but  the  man 
continued  talking  for  another  twenty 
minutes. 

At  last  the  mild-mannered  speak¬ 
er  sat  down,  and  the  next  was  intro¬ 
duced.  He  was  a  rather  tall  young 
man  who  shook  his  fist  at  the  audi¬ 
ence  as  though  he  were  a  boxer,  and 
filled  the  hall  with  a  shrill,  high- 
pitched  ranting  style  of  oratory  that 
could  be  heard  only  too  well  by  all 
the  people  there.  Jimmie  listened  to 
him  with  rapt  attention.  He  was 
speaking  on  behalf  of  a  candidate 
named  Mike,  and  mentioned  his 
name  in  reference  to  some  mo¬ 
mentous  municipal  achievement  with 
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almost  every  breath  he  took. 

After  the  third  speaker  had  been 
launched  upon  his  oratorical  efforts, 
Jimmie’s  attention  began  to  lag.  One 
orator  succeeded  another,  and  the 
rise  and  fall  of  their  voices  fell  on 
his  ears  with  an  insistent  monotony. 
It  made  him  restless  at  first.  He 
began  to  squirm  in  his  seat  and  twist 
his  neck  around  to  see  if  Harrigan 
had  entered  the  hall.  His  father  had 
told  him  that  Harrigan  would  make 
his  appearance  by  parading  down  the 
center  aisle. 

But  time  passed  without  the  ex¬ 
pected  appearance  of  any  m,ajor  can¬ 
didate.  Jimmie  was  yawning  now. 
Although  sleep  pressed  heavily  upon 
his  eyelids,  he  noted,  by  the  clock 
on  the  left  wall  of  the  auditorium, 
that  it  was  half-past  ten,  a  full  hour 
after  his  usual  bed  time. 

"Getting  sleepy,  son?"  his  father 
asked. 

"Oh,  no,"  Jimmie  said,  stifling  an¬ 
other  yawn. 

But  Jimmie  was  very  sleepy.  He 
could  hardly  keep  his  eyes  open.  He 
heard  his  father  say  that  if  Harrigan 
didn’t  show  up  in  another  ten  min¬ 
utes,  they  would  go  home. 

Then,  in  a  drowsy  sort  of  way, 
Jimmie  observed  the  door  at  the  foot 
of  a  side  aisle  swing  open.  One  of 
the  fattest  men  he  had  even  seen  in 
his  life  came  through  it  into  the  hall. 
Even  from  where  he  was  sitting, 
Jimmie  could  see  the  tomato-redness 
of  his  face  and  his  bulbous  nose  on 
which  he  could  almost  trace  the  blue 
veins.  As  soon  as  he  entered,  he 
opened  his  mouth  and  let  out  an  ear¬ 


splitting,  incomprehensible  yell  that 
sounded  like  a  gargle  magnified  and 
re-echoed  a  thousand  times.  All 
Jimmie  could  make  out  was  one 
wrord,  "Harrigan!" 

As  suddenly  as  this  phenomenon 
had  appeared,  he  was  lost  to  Jimmie’s 
vision  in  the  pandemonium  that  fol¬ 
lowed.  For  a  moment  Jimmie  didn’t 
know  what  had  happened.  Every¬ 
body  was  standing,  and  shouting  was 
taken  up  by  most  of  those  present. 
Seeing  that  all  heads  had  been  turned 
toward  the  rear  of  the  hall,  Jimmie 
looked  back  to  locate  the  cause  of 
the  disturbance. 

A  short,  well-dressed  man  had  just 
entered  the  center  door  and  was  start¬ 
ing  to  walk  down  the  aisle.  He  was 
the  great  Harrigan.  His  progress  was 
slowed  for  a  few  moments  by  the 
people  who  had  left  their  seats  to 
mill  about  the  aisle  and  shake  hands 
with  him.  Mr.  Collins  was  on  his 
feet  like  the  rest,  but  kept  silent  in 
the  din.  When  Harrigan  reached 
the  row  of  seats'  at  which  they  were 
sitting,  Jimmie  saw  his  father  step 
out  and  offer  the  candidate  his  hand. 
"Good  luck,  Jack,”  he  heard  his 
father  say,  "I’m  with  you." 

As  soon  as  Harrigan  had  made  his 
way  to  the  stage,  the  hubbub  died 
down  and  the  people  resumed  their 
seats.  Jimmie  was  very  much  awake 
now.  He  observed  the  great  man 
carefully,  noted  the  dignified  manner 
in  which  he  nodded  to  the  other  men 
sitting  on  the  stage  before  he  took 
his  own  seat,  and  admired  the  calm 
and  apparent  disinterest  he  displayed 
when  he  surveyed  briefly  some  papers 
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he  took  from  his  coat  pocket.  Har- 
rigan  seemed  far  above  all  the  vulgar 
noise  and  enthusiasm  so  necessary  to 
the  success  of  a  rally. 

The  man  who  happened  to  be 
speaking  when  Harrigan  entered  con¬ 
cluded  his  speech  hastily  and  sat 
down.  The  chairman  arose  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  major  candidate.  His 
introduction  was  all  peroration, 
glowing  with  fervent  praise  of  the 
candidate’s  many  accomplishments  in 
the  past,  and  full  of  confidence  in 
ultimate  victory  at  the  polls. 

When  Harrigan  finally  arose  to 
speak,  the  audience  met  him  with  an¬ 
other  demonstration  of  affection  and 
loyalty.  He  waited  for  the  last  mur¬ 
mur  to  die  away.  Then  he  began  to 
speak  in  a  slow,  well-modulated 
tone. 

Jimmie  kept  quite  still  and  listened 
very  attentively.  He  understood  very 
little  of  what  was  said,  but  felt  sure 
that  it  must  all  be  true,  so  authori¬ 
tatively  and  convincingly  was  it 
spoken.  He  was  fascinated  by  the 
fluency  of  Harrigan’s  oratory,  by  the 
ease  with  which  he  rose  from  tones 
hardly  above  a  whisper  to  thunderous 
denunciations  of  his  opponents,  who, 
he  said  at  various  times,  were  "out 
to  get  him."  And  when  at  last  he 
closed  his  speech  with  a  final  appeal 


to  all  present  to  vote  for  him,  the 
audience  broke  out  into  another 
demonstration  even  more  deafening 
than  the  one  which  greeted  him  when 
he  entered  the  hall. 

When  Harrigan  had  left  the  hall 
very  quietly  by  a  side  entrance,  Mr. 
Collins  suggested  to  Jimmie  that  they 
leave.  They  put  on  their  heavy  coats 
and  scarfs  in  the  doorway,  and  left 
the  high  school  building. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  stone 
steps  which  led  up  to  their  cozy  little 
house,  Mr.  Collins  turned  to  Jimmie 
and  asked,  "Well,  son,  how  did  you 
like  the  rally?" 

"Swell,"  Jimmie  said.  "I  like  the 
way  Harrigan  talks.  Are  you  going 
to  vote  for  him,  Dad?" 

Mr.  Collins  growled,  "I  should 
say  not.  Why  he’s  the  biggest  racke¬ 
teer  in  the  state.  He’ll  never  be 
elected." 

They  went  into  the  house  and 
Jimmie  told  his  mother  all  about 
what  had  happened.  He  then  kissed 
her  good-night,  and  went  upstairs  to 
bed. 

Before  he  got  in,  he  knelt  down 
to  say  his  prayers.  He  included  a 
special  one  for  Mr.  Harrigan.  Jimmie 
fell  asleep  wondering  how  such  a 
nice  man,  with  such  a  good  voice, 
could  ever  be  a  crook. 
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A  Man  To  Be  Remembered 

Gilbert  K.  Chesterton 

By  KATHLEEN  ANN  BURKE 


W  ORDS  seem  inadequate  to  des¬ 
cribe  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton.  He  was 
the  most  versatile  and  brilliant  Eng¬ 
lish  writer  of  our  day.  He  was  dis¬ 
tinct  in  that  he  was  novelist,  biog¬ 
rapher,  critic,  essayist,  editor,  poet, 
and  in  every  field  he  has  left  his 
mark.  His  audience  was  enormous, 
his  devotees  legion.  Gilbert  Chester¬ 
ton  was  a  great,  a  good  and  a  singu¬ 
larly  unworldly  man. 

The  combination  of  literary  pro¬ 
fusion  with  intellectual  scope,  en¬ 
nobled  the  warmth  and  fine  humanity 
of  his  spirit  and  made  him  unique. 
Born  in  England  in  1874,  he  became 
a  Catholic  in  1922.  His  death  on 
June  14,  1933,  struck  a  heavy  blow 
at  Catholic  intellectual  effort. 

He  was  immensely  interested 
in  having  the  world  run  de¬ 
cently  and  sometimes  gloriously. 
Because  of  his'  interest  in  the 
first  he  wrote  prose;  but  because 
his  interest  in  the  second  stirred  both 
his  imagination  and  his  emotions  he 
wrote  poetry.  His  imagination  was 
alert,  his  emotions  responsive  and 
his  convictions  vital.  Beneath  the 
gorgeous  color  and  original  themes 
of  his  ringing  verse  there  is  an  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  of  how  to  live. 
He  was  not  merely  an  optimist  in 
a  day  of  pessimism:  he  went  farther 
and  offered  us  enduring  substance. 
He  believed  that  the  things  by  which 


men  live  are  four  elementary  virtues 
— courage,  humility,  laughter  and  de¬ 
votion  to  truth. 

In  his  longest  and  most  ambitious 
poem,  "The  Ballad  of  the  White 
Horse,”  Chesterton  glorifies  courage 
in  a  way  that  belongs  to  the  great 
ballad  tradition  of  England.  His  tale 
of  Alfred’s  triumph  over  the  invad¬ 
ing  Danes,  rich  in  color,  bitter  with 
the  scent  of  blood,  sweet  with  the 
fragrance  of  flowers,  quiet  under  the 
midnight  stars,  thunderous  with  the 
tumult  of  war,  tender  with  the  pity 
of  death,  sets  even  modern  pulses 
galloping,  as  one  is  carried  along  by 
him,  drinking  in  the  wind  of  his 
speed  and  feeling  beneath  one  the 
hammer  and  thud  of  his  rhythm — 
and  it  sometimes  brings  a  mist  to  the 
eyes. 

Chesterton’s  patriotism,  unlike  Kip¬ 
ling’s,  was  mixed  with  a  religious 
emotion  deeper  than  any  prayer  to  a 
God  of  Battles.  It  had  its  roots  in  a 
dream  of  earlier,  more  faithful  ages. 
It  is  for  spiritual  dominance  that 
King  Alfred  fights  in  "The  Ballad  of 
the  White  Horse.”  The  attitude  of 
the  fighter  is  all-important  to  Ches¬ 
terton — the  humility  that  makes  a 
man  hold  his  life  cheap.  For  him 
there  is  a  mystery  in  that  recklessness, 
and  something  more  precious  in  it 
than  any  end  that  can  be  won  by  vic¬ 
tory. 
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Death  blazes  bright  above  the  cup 
And  dear  above  the  crown, 

But  in  that  dream  of  battle 
We  seem  to  tread  it  down. 

Without  humility,  Chesterton 
seems  to  repeat,  perpetually,  you  can¬ 
not  read  life,  or,  in  a  world  so  cram¬ 
med  with  evil,  laugh  from  the  heart. 
His  passionate,  democratic  feeling  is 
a  product  of  that  virtue,  and  the  root 
of  his  life-long  antagonism  to  Mr. 
Kipling  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
political  differences.  The  lack  of  hu¬ 
mility  not  only  in  Kipling  but  in 
Shaw  and  Wells  (to  name  no  other 
prophets),  explains  their  inherent 
provincialism.  It  is  the  arrogance 
and,  when  he  has  pinned  it  down, 
the  absurdity,  of  thinkers  who  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  have  taken  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  nature  and  of  life  that  rouses 
his  wrath.  Egotism  is  to  him  akin 
to  madness.  Turn  to  that  nightmare 
poem  in  which  he  imagines  he  sees 
himself  everywhere,  even  on  the 
throne  of  God,  then  hails  with  de¬ 
light  the  sodden  face  of  a  drunkard 
— a  face  at  any  rate  not  his  own.  One 
of  his  best  known  and  most  arresting 
poems  is  written  to  "The  Donkey,” 
the  emblem  of  humility.  But  even 
Humility  has  its  visions,  senses  the 
Divine  at  hand  and  shares  Its  tri¬ 
umph! 

Fools!  For  I  also  had  my  hour, 

One  far  fierce  hour  and  sweet, 
There  was  a  shout  about  my  ears 
And  palms  before  my  feet. 

Humility,  that  virtue  outlawed  by 
modernity,  which  has  no  place  in 
contemporary  "designs  for  living,” 
was  to  him  the  ultimate  virtue,  the 
crown  of  all;  it  saves  courage  from 
grossness,  laughter  from  mockery  and 


love  of  truth  from  complacence. 

Laughter  to  Chesterton  was  unique. 
It  was  joy  in  a  good  joke,  in  the  ex¬ 
hilaration  of  a  fight  for  a  great 
cause,  in  the  sight  of  moral  loveli¬ 
ness;  it  was  like  a  fresh  spring  wind 
blown  across  men’s  souls.  Genuine 
laughter  is  impossible  to  the  mean, 
the  stupid,  the  mentally  warped.  It 
is  a  gift  from  Divinity  itself,  the 
source  of  all  good  things.  Thus 
laughter  itself  becomes  in  some  of 
his  poems  not  only  a  response  to  the 
mystery  of  life,  but  a  solution  of  it; 
the  earth  is  full  of  the  laughter  of 
God, 

I  know  there  can  be  laughter 

On  the  secret  face  of  God. 

In  its  perfection,  laughter  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  courage,  humil¬ 
ity  and  love  of  truth.  It  enables  us 
"to  see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole,” 
including  in  life  that  mysterious  mi¬ 
crocosm,  our  own  selves.  Chesterton, 
the  true  poet,  found  life  a  succession 
of  splendors  and  without  tears  or 
terror  but  with  laughter  he  must 
have  greeted  the  Ultimate  Experience. 

To  see  this  fair  earth  as  it  is  to  be 
alone  given, 

The  blow  that  breaks  my  brow  to- 


The  Stylus  went  to  town  and  came 
back  with  several  nice  things  for  Feb¬ 
ruary.  The  following  three  contributions 
are  examples  of  what  goes  on  in  Boston. 
Kathleen  Ann  Burke,  Elena  Pato- 
vano,  and  Eamon  McDonough  are 
all  students  at  Boston  College  Intown. 
They  have  graciously  offered  their  work 
for  publication  in  our  magazine.  We 
liked  them  all  so  much  we  could  not 
resist.  Here  they  are. 
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night  shall  break  the  dome  of 
heaven  .  .  . 

One  sound  shall  sunder  all  the  spears 
and  break  the  trumpet’s  breath 
You  never  laughed  in  all  your  life 
as  I  shall  laugh  at  death. 

Chesterton  loved  truth  like  New¬ 
man,  he  hated  its  opposite,  in  all  its 
guises,  like  Carlyle.  Sham,  cant,  hy¬ 
pocrisy,  intellectual  posing,  preten¬ 
tiousness  and  self  -  deception  —  all 
these  drew  his  attack  and  show  a  gift 
for  satire  that  runs  from  jovial  parody 
to  bitter  irony.  When  he  defied  grim 
Dean  Inge  with  the  question, 

Damns  he  the  day  whereon  his  body 
and  soul 

Escaped  the  vigilance  of  Birth  Con¬ 
trol  ? 

when  in  "Race  Memory"  he  chuckled 
at  the  pretensions  of  pseudo-science 
in  verse,  he  was  not  wasting  time  on 
passing  fads  and  follies  but  with 
deeper  purpose  was  satirizing  that 
tendency  to  shape  truth  to  his  own 
image  and  likeness,  to  which  man  is 
impelled  by  his  vanity,  knavery,  or 
lack  of  spiritual  vision.  Chesterton, 
the  satirist,  is  not  always  bland  or 
jovial,  and  in  his  serious  moods  his 
scorn  is  bitter  as  in  "A  Ballad  of 
Suicide,"  "Antichrist,"  "Sonnet;  With 
the  Compliments  of  the  Season"  and 
"In  Memorian  P.D.,"  where  he  paid 
his  respects  to  small  statesmen  who 

Climb  and  climb,  and  cannot  sink 

So  deep  as  death  and  honor. 

In  "A  Man  and  His  Image,"  Ches¬ 
terton  protested  against  the  violation 
of  truth  which  suppresses  the  faults 
of  the  distinguished  dead  and  endows 
them  with  imaginary  virtues,  and  in 
"Behind,"  he  proclaims  that  the 
world  goes  around  because  it  is  ever 
seeking  God.  For  him  there  were 


none  of  the  doubts  of  the  man  who 
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has  an  imperfect  vision  of  truth.  He 
had  a  ringing  concept  of  the  image 
of  God  in  man  and  this  was  the 
source  of  his  great  love  for  all  men 
of  all  nations.  Because  he  saw  the 
truth,  he  saw  that  the  Catholic 
Church  was  his  true  home.  She  alone 
could  supply  a  poet  with  the  symbols 
of  his  trade,  and  draw  him  out  of 
"that  wilderness  of  vision,  without 
form  or  frontier,  in  which  everything 
is  repulsive  because  nothing  is  for¬ 
bidden." 

We  are  able  to  trace  through  his 
works  his  journey  to  Rome.  His 
first  book  of  verse  mentioned  is  called 
The  Wild  Knight  and  the  first  book 
of  his  prose  mentioned  is  called 
The  Defendant.  The  titles  are  pro¬ 
phetic.  Chesterton  was  to  go  through 
life  perpetually  defending  the  causes 
in  which  he  believed,  always  an  ar¬ 
dent  seeker  after  truth,  hating  stu¬ 
pidity  and  sham  and  hypocrisy,  al¬ 
ways  a  pilgrim  towards  revelation. 
The  Defendant  was  a  most  revolu¬ 
tionary  book — the  defense  within  its 
covers  were  heated  attacks  on  the 
prudishness,  Godlessness  and  law¬ 
lessness  of  his  time;  with  a  startling 
use  of  paradox,  an  unbelieveable  bal¬ 
ance  of  ideas  and  sentences,  Chester¬ 
ton  scores  the  inhumanities,  hypocri¬ 
sies,  immoralities  and  infidelities  of 
his  people.  Through  it  all  one  cannot 
escape  the  double  ring  of  his  own 
sincerity  and  the  truth  of  his  charges. 
At  the  time  of  this  publication,  Ches¬ 
terton  was  an  Anglican.  He  does  in¬ 
sist  that  there  must  be  faith,  but  he 
does  not  venture  to  suggest  what 
Faith  we  must  adopt.  The  book  ends 
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with  a  question:  Where  shall  we  go 
to  find  the  altars? 

Heretics  appeared  when  Chester¬ 
ton  was  thirty-one.  One  marvels  at 
the  erudition  and  skill  which  the 
book  contains.  For  Chesterton  had 
turned  upon  the  literary  gods  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  had  shown  feet  of  clay.  Few 
escaped  his  thrust.  Kipling  fell  be¬ 
fore  his  pen;  Shaw  he  carefully  ex¬ 
plained,  then  definitely  denounced; 
Wells,  he  exposed.  Then  all  others 
came  tumbling  down  with  a  host  of 
foreign  luminaries  tumbling  after: 
Pater,  Wilde,  Fitzgerald,  Yeats, 
Dickerson,  Moore,  Carlyle,  Whistler, 
Ibsen  and  Tolstoy.  Even  the  ven¬ 
erable  and  long  deceased  Omar 
Khayyam  became  the  object  of  his 
wrath.  He  was  fair  to  all  of  these, 
much  fairer  than  they  have  ever 
been  to  one  another.  In  Heretics  the 
spirit  of  Chesterton  seems  wholly 
Catholic. 

But  the  issue  remains  —  will  Ches¬ 
terton  embrace  Catholicism  or  attack 
it  in  turn  as  he  had  the  most  im¬ 
posing  of  all  the  other  philosophies 
—  Schopenhauer  and  his  pessimism, 
Nietzsche  and  his  doctrine  of  the 
Superman,  Comte  and  the  Positivists, 
Hedonism,  Utilitarianism,  Idealism, 
Nominalism  and  Humanitarianism  ? 

For  four  years  Chesterton  deliber¬ 
ated  and  his  critics  waited  for  his 
utterances.  Finally,  in  1909,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  The  Ball  and  The  Cross. 
The  Ball  is  Materialism  and  the 
Cross  is  Christianity.  The  book  itself 
is  an  argument  between  materialistic 
theories  and  Christian  dogma.  Every 
character  in  the  book  is  Chesterton. 
There  are  passages  in  this  book  which 


are  really  remarkable — it  is  obvious 
that  Chesterton  really  has  Faith,  and 
that  in  a  magnificent  measure  — 
there  are  points  when  he  writes  as 
though  inspired. 

Orthodoxy  answered  the  com¬ 
plaint  of  some  that  Heretics  had 
given  nothing.  There  is  difficulty  in 
expressing  what  one  feels  regarding 
this  book.  Chesterton’s  own  descrip¬ 
tion  is  best,  in  which  he  says,  ’'I 
have  attempted  in  a  vague  and  per¬ 
sonal  way,  in  a  set  of  mental  pictures 
rather  than  in  a  series  of  deductions, 
to  state  the  philosophy  I  have  come 
to  believe.  I  will  not  call  it  my  phi¬ 
losophy;  for  I  did  not  make  it.  God 
and  humanity  made  it;  and  it  made 
me.”  Chesterton  gives  us  the  biog¬ 
raphy  of  his  soul  —  his  soul  crying 
for  Truth,  reveling  in  the  slaughter 
of  enemies,  roaring  laughter  at  the 
conquest  that  he  and  the  Church  have 
shared,  reverent  in  the  discovery  of 
God.  It  is  there  in  the  page  clearly 
defined  and  unmistakable.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  the  book  has  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  most  sincere  and 
the  most  brilliant  work  of  his  time. 
It  is  balm  to  the  spirit  of  the  reader. 

In  1921,  Chesterton  formally  em¬ 
braced  Catholicism.  Four  years  later 
he  published  The  Everlasting  Man. 
This  book  is  the  book  of  a  complete 
Catholic.  There  are  qualities  here 
that  have  not  appeared  before.  The 
fire  of  faith  is  here.  Chesterton  does 
not  desire  us  to  admire  him,  to  think 
him  brilliant,  to  consider  him  wise. 
But  there  leaps  from  its  pages  the 
firm  conviction  that  he  wants  us  to 
respect  one  thing.  He  asks  us  to  ad¬ 
mire  something  close  to  him.  He 
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seeks  our  love  for  that  which  is  the 
Thing  he  loves.  That  Thing  is  the 
Church.  In  The  Everlasting  Man  he 
says,  'There  are  two  ways  of  getting 
home.  One  is  to  stay  there;  the  other 
is  to  walk  around  the  whole  world 
till  we  come  back  to  the  same  place.” 
And  for  the  guidance  of  the  latter, 
who  leave  home  and  do  not  find  their 
way  back,  who  think  only  enough  to 
question  religious  and  civic  traditions 
but  not  enough  to  see  their  justifica¬ 
tion,  there  must  be,  says  Chesterton, 
a  philosophy  crystallized  in  a  creed. 

He  found  in  Roman  Catholicism 
the  only  system  of  life  that  met  all 
need  and  the  need  of  all.  His  bril¬ 
liant  and  restless  and  penetrating 
mind  which  had  searched  the  world, 
investigating  and  rejecting  all  alter¬ 
natives  and  compromises,  had  at  last 
found  the  Truth  —  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  He  had  demanded 
all  or  nothing  and  received  all  in  the 
True  Faith. 

His  soul  had  yearned  for  a  mother 
—  and  he  had  found  her  at  last,  and 
his  love  was  satisfied.  The  paradox 
of  Mary,  Virgin  and  Mother,  gave 
him  the  last  white  answer  to  his  last 
dark  questioning.  Because  of  his 
love  for  Our  Lady,  of  whom  he  said: 

And  to  hear  her  calling  a  man  might 
rise  and  thunder 

On  the  doors  of  the  grave. 


he  went  through  life,  singing  like 
a  little  boy,  in  the  rain  and  in  the 
sun. 

Wonder  seemed  to  Chesterton  the 
permanently  appropriate  attitude  to 
life;  wonder  with  faith  behind  it. 
Wonder  and  the  sense  that  we  are 
moving  about  in  a  magic  world 
where  the  queerest  little  things  may 
be  most  significant  and  the  most 
familiar  unfathomable. 

In  his  appreciation  of  the  glory 
and  joy  of  life  in  a  world  perpetually 
harried  by  the  devil,  he  saw  a  divine 
beauty  even  in  King’s  Cross  Station. 
He  believed  in  the  existence  of  hell, 
but  that  did  not  prevent  him  from 
celebrating  the  beauty  of  asparagus 
in  the  mouth  of  mortals.  He  gloried 
in  the  achievements  of  the  Saints  and 
martyrs,  but  he  also  shared  the  wild 
raptures  of  the  school  boy  immersed 
in  a  penny  dreadful.  He  was  a  lit¬ 
erary  figure  who  rode  through  life 
scattering  largess.  Sometimes  there 
were  only  coppers  in  his  pockets, 
sometimes  silver,  sometimes  among 
the  huddled  coins  there  came  a  bit 
of  pure  gold.  It  is  difficult  to  realize 
that  his  work  is  at  an  end.  But  we 
shall  not  be  sorry  that  he  has  gone. 
Rather  we  shall  remember  that  he 
has  been. 
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YEARNINGS 

By  ELENA  PATOVANO 


A.T  one  time  or  another  there 
comes  to  each  of  us  a  yearning.  I 
do  not  wish  to  speak  of  great  yearn¬ 
ings,  but  rather  of  small,  odd  and 
even  quaint  ones.  These  small  yearn¬ 
ings  grow  warm  in  the  heart,  at  first, 
and  then  suddenly  and  spontaneously 
they  catch  fire. 

Did  you  ever  take  a  stroll  after 
supper  some  cool  and  early  evening  ? 
Did  you  ever  meander  aimlessly 
through  some  new  neighborhood, 
and  take  a  various  delight  in 
the  unfamiliar  streets  and  strange 
houses?  Did  you  ever  come  to  a 
division  in  the  road,  and  were  un¬ 
decided  whether  to  take  the  road  to 
the  left  or  the  one  to  the  right  ?  After 
some  few  moments  of  doubt  and 
contemplation,  you  chose  the  road 
to  the  right.  And  when  you  had 
walked  the  full  length  of  that  street, 
did  you  want  to  turn  back  and  try 
the  road  to  the  left?  But  when  you 
looked  at  the  time  and  knew  it  was 
too  late  to  go  back,  did  the  fascina¬ 
tion  of  that  undiscovered  road  to 
the  left  cast  a  spell  over  you?  And 
did  you  yearn  to  find  out  about  the 
houses  and  views  and  trees  and  peo¬ 
ple  on  that  unknown  road,  even  after 
you  were  home  and  safely  going  to 
sleep  in  bed? 

Did  you  ever  have  a  burning  de¬ 
sire  to  direct  a  symphony  orchestra? 
What  power  a  symphony  conductor 


has!  He  raises  his  baton,  and  releases 
by  magic  an  inconceivable  cataract 
of  blended  sounds.  What  a  joy  it 
must  be  to  control  the  music  of  those 
bass  viols,  those  massive  tubas,  that 
fierce  percussion,  those  reed-sweet 
oboes !  And  then  (o  ecstacy!),  to 
turn  that  enormous  unity  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  harmonious  instruments  into  a 
perfect  hush  by  the  mere  stroke  of 
your  hands! 

How  many  times  have  you  desired 
to  scuffle  through  a  stretch  of  piled- 
up  autumn  leaves  ?  What  fun  to  feel 
the  deep,  golden  crispness  flow  over 
your  feet  as  you  plow  through  all 
this  summer  glory  strewn  upon  the 
ground!  First,  you  looked  around 
to  see  if  anyone  was  watching.  Then, 
you  did  it.  And  when  it  was  done, 
you  wanted  to  wade  back  and  do  it  all 
over  again. 

How  many  times  have  you  wanted 
to  put  on  old  and  tattered  clothes,  a 
battered  hat  and  broken  shoes,  and 
wander  around  the  town  as  a  non¬ 
descript  person  enjoying  the  humble 
freedom  and  unself-conscious  sim¬ 
plicity  and  peace  of  the  very  poor? 
But  you  never  did  it,  because  your 
folks  convinced  you  that  you  would 
disgrace  the  family. 

How  many  times  have  you  been  so 
happy,  you  wanted  to  sing  a  merry 
song  over  a  nation-wide  hook-up? 
And  you  even  wanted  to  make  up 
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your  own  song,  the  words  of  which 
might  go  something  like,  "Dear 
lonely  people  hear  my  song.  I’ve 
been  so  happy  all  the  day  long." 

How  many  times  have  you  yearned 
to  go  barefooted  along  the  seashore 
and  feel  the  clean,  wet  sand  caress 
your  tired  toes  ? 

How  many  times  have  you  wanted 
to  throw  pebbles  into  a  stream  ? 

How  many  times  have  you  wanted 
to  turn  that  little  handle  on  a  street¬ 
car  cash  box? 

How  many  times  have  you  wanted 
to  jump  a  hydrant,  paint  a  chair,  write 
a  story,  learn  to  play  the  harmonica, 


act  the  lead  in  a  movie,  nose  down 
a  dive-bomber,  scat  sixty  yards  for 
a  touchdown,  run  a  toy  electric  train, 
ski  down  a  Canadian  Rocky,  light 
the  candles  for  Benediction,  rumple 
a  little  boy’s  curly  head,  print  a 
pink  cream  message  on  a  birthday 
cake,  drive  a  pair  of  swans? 

How  many  times  in  a  crowded 
square,  where  buses  roar,  motors 
blare,  policemen  whistle  and  people 
hurry,  have  you  wanted  to  stop  still 
and  pray? 

If  you  haven’t  had  any  of  such 
yearnings  —  your  soul  needs  exer¬ 
cise. 


I  clo)ill  Not  §>&y,  “(Jorever!” 


I  will  not  say,  "Forever!”  No,  that  lie 
Would  but  beguile  a  maiden  so  naive. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  deceive 
With  promises  of  love  until  I  die. 

Then  will  there  be  no  reason  for  your  sigh 
Should  you  awake  from  dreams,  my  dear,  and  grieve 
Because  you  were  too  willing  to  believe 
The  vows  I  made  beneath  the  star-stained  sky. 

Let  this  be  all  we  wish  —  one  precious  hour 
That  falls  like  music  from  eternity, 

One  blanch  and  moonlit  moment  in  the  night 
While  each  black  beetle  sings  and  every  flower 
Diffuses  its  perfume  .  .  .  that  there  may  be 
No  imperfection  in  our  brief  delight. 

— Christopher  Myers 
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SISTER  HILARIOUS 

By  Eamon  McDonough 

T* HERE  wasn’t  ever  meant  to  be  a 
difference  between  rooms  8A  and  8B. 
When  they  had  first  been  designated 
thus,  it  was  a  purely  arbitrary  meas¬ 
ure  to  establish  the  fact  that  class  8A 
stood  at  your  left  hand  as  you  came 
upstairs,  and  8B,  naturally,  was  op¬ 
posite  it  on  your  right.  That  was  all. 
Architecturally,  and  in  their  decora¬ 
tions,  these  two  rooms  were  the 
same:  the  same  battle-scarred  desks, 
the  same  green-curtained  closet,  the 
same  potted  ferns  hanging  in  the 
long  windows.  But,  nonetheless, 
there  was  a  difference.  That  differ¬ 
ence  was  Sister  Mary  Hilaria. 

Sister  Mary  Hilaria  kissed  the  tiny 
crucifix  of  her  beads,  made  the  sign 
of  the  Cross  to  signify  the  finish  of 
prayers,  tucked  a  chalk-dusted  sleeve 
and  mounted  her  dais.  She  settled  in 
her  throne,  fussed  with  the  glass 
paper  weight  that  had  a  picture-bot¬ 
tom  of  "Longfellow’s  Birthplace,’’ 
raised  a  thoughtful  finger  to  her 
cheek  and  smiled  down  at  her  fifty¬ 
something  worshipful  subjects.  And 
though  it  was  a  cloudy  winter  after¬ 
noon,  the  sun  began  to  positively 
beam  in  room  8A. 

It  is  doubtful  if  anyone,  since  her 
profession  of  vows,  had  called  Sister 
Mary  Hilaria  by  her  conventual 
name.  For,  once  you  had  been  lost 
to  her  spell  (which  means  the  first 
time  you  met  her) ,  she  became  then 
and  forever  the  Sister,  Hilarious. 


,  She  was  quite  plump  and,  at'  the 
iame  time,  quite  pretty,  a  combina¬ 
tion  no  woman  save  a  nun  can  ever 
be.  She  looked  the  gentlewoman  she 
was  with  her  lovely  pink  face  set  in 
its  hooded  frame  of  white  and  black. 
But  the  blue  Irish  eyes  that  persisted 
in  blinking  and  batting  at  you  belied 
all  seriousness  of  intent.  Other  people 
might  manage  to  seem  pleasant; 
some,  even,  good-natured;  a  few,  per¬ 
haps,  mirthful;  but,  Sister  Hilarious 
— she  joviated. 

Jolly?  Why  she  was  built  just  to 
withstand  the  strain  of  her  own  good 
humor!  Funny?  Bob  Hope  should 
live  to  raise  the  laughs  she  did. 
Whimsical  ?  Puck  was  an  under¬ 
taker  compared  to  her.  Hilarious? 
She  lived  the  word. 

Laughter  didn’t  tinkle  in  room  8A. 
It  rained!  It  pelted  right  down  to 
the  floor  below  and  drenched  every¬ 
one  in  the  building.  The  stairway 
shook  with  it.  The  corridors  quaked 
with  it.  The  janitor  woke  from  his 
napping.  Small  boys,  in  the  lower 
grades,  came  to  life  and  raised  hope¬ 
ful  eyes  above,  thinking  of  the  day 
when,  God  permitting,  they  would 
go  to  room  8A.  Even  class  8B  paused 
and  cast  an  envious  glance  door- 
wards. 
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Did  the  other  nuns  object  to  this 
unseemly  demonstration  ?  Not  in 
the  slightest.  They  only  wished  they 
had  been  there  to  hear  what  the  joke 
had  been.  And  what  had  the  joke 
been?  Nothing  much,  really.  Some 
pun  on  the  day’s  lesson: 

"Now  make  sure  not  to  mix  your 
adverbs  and  adjectives.  If  you’re  box¬ 
ing  someone,  it  will  make  a  world  of 
difference  whether  he  hits  you  hard 
or  hardly.” 

Or  an  old  tidbit  that  happened  to 
be  apropos: 

"We — ell  (drawn  out),  the  way 
Jimmie  sneaked  through  that  door 
without  letting  us  know  he’s  late  re¬ 
minds  me  of  the  time  Pat  was  caught 
in  the  revolving  machine.  He  went 
around  a  couple  of  times  before  Mike 
managed  to  halt  the  machine.  When 
Pat  finally  fell  off,  Mike  ran  up  to 
where  he  lay.  'Shpake  to  me,  Pat,’ 
he  cried.  'Shpake  to  me.’ 

"Pat  raised  his  head.  'Shpake  to 
you!  Why  should  I?  I  passed  you 
twice  and  you  didn’t  shpake  to  me.’  ” 

And  all  these  were  treasures. 
Treasures  to  be  bruited  about  at  re¬ 
cess  or  brought  home  to  send  the 
family  into  stitches.  "Say!  Didja 
hear  Hilarious’  latest?  Seems  Pat  was 
caught  on  this  ma  ...” 

Then  there  were  the  private  jokes 
— the  two-party  ones — the  sort  one 
shares  only  with  one’s  favorite  people. 
This  kind  endeared  her  most  to  her 
pupils. 

For  instance,  the  time  she  bustled 
up  to  the  littlest  boy  in  the  front  row, 
in  the  midst  of  some  work  she  was 
doing  at  the  board.  "My!”  Sister 
Hilarious  whispered,  "My  hands 


are  all  chalk  dust!  Would  you  take 
them  out  and  wash  them  for  me, 
while  I  finish  these?” 

The  small  boy  was  taken  aback, 
but  years  later  he  would  say  to  some¬ 
one,  "Ever  tell  you  what  Hilarious 
said  to  me  one  day  ?  Gee,  she  was  a 
riot!” 

Chivalry  has  long  since  been  in¬ 
terred  by  the  most  competent  author¬ 
ities.  Yet,  every  morning,  five  boys 
tussled  on  the  steps  of  St.  Damian’s 
School  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  a 
heavy  briefcase  up  three  long  flights. 
And  every  evening  a  hive  of  bees 
swept  and  polished  and  dusted  8A 
for  hours  after  school;  rarely,  for 
punishment;  always,  for  love.  And 
on  the  afternoon  of  this  story,  fifty- 
four  knights-at-arms  sat  breathlessly, 
hopefully  waiting  for  their  Fair  Lady 
to  throw  down  the  gauntlet — to  be¬ 
gin,  in  point  of  fact,  the  geography 
lesson. 

There  were,  however,  fifty  -  five 
boys  in  the  class.  In  the  third  seat 
in  the  fifth  row  sat  the  fifty-fifth 
knight.  A  black  knight,  Sister  Hi¬ 
larious  thought  him.  With  black 
brows  and  jet-black  hair  and,  his 
heart — was  it  black — or  just  tainted  ? 

So  sullen,  so  unresponsive!  A  new 
boy,  transferred  from  another  school, 
he  came  into  her  nest  with  a  chip 
on  his  shoulder.  It  wasn’t  that  he 
was  openly  rude.  But  his  noncommit¬ 
tal  attitude,  his  lack  of  enthusiasm, 
so  exasperated  Sister  Hilarious  that 
she  often  found  herself  raising  her 
eyes  to  the  picture  on  the  back  wall 
in  silent  prayer.  It  was  a  picture  of 
the  Boy  Jesus,  a  gift  from  last  year’s 
class. 
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This  was  the  day  when  the  ge¬ 
ography  lesson  was  shortened.  For 
this  was  story  day,  when,  if  all  went 
well,  Sister  would  read  a  story  to 
her  little  men.  Something  from 
Father  Finn,  or  a  poet  she  liked,  or 
a  classic  that  the  boys  had  learned  to 
love.  And  they  eagerly  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  it;  for  all  students,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  age,  dearly  love  to  be  read 
to. 

Geography  had  brought  them  al¬ 
most  completely  around  the  world, 
leaving  them  now  at  the  back  door 
to  Australia  on  their  way  home  to 
San  Francisco.  A  brief  summary  of 
the  Pacific  Isles,  with  an  answer  or 
two  from  the  knowing  ones,  and  they 
should  be  in  port  by  two  o’clock. 
This  would  leave  a  whole  hour  until 
closing  bell. 

"Now  let  me  see,"  she  began, 
"we’re  somewhere  off  Australia, 
aren’t  we  ?  About  New  Guinea  ?  All 
right,  Joe  Butler.  What’s  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  New  Guinea?" 

Joe  Butler  was  one  of  the  big 
boys  and  smart,  too.  He  played  left- 
half  on  the  class  football  team.  The 
team  was  the  best  around.  That  was 
because  Sister  always  came  to  watch 
practice. 

Joe  raised  a  blond  head  and  grin¬ 
ned.  "Oh,  I  know  that  one.  Port 
Moresby.  And  don’t  they  call  New 
Guinea,  Papua,  sometimes?" 

"Hm!  you’re  getting  to  be  a  walk¬ 
ing  encyclopedia.  That’s  right.  We 
have  a  great  many  missionaries  down 
there,  priests  and  nuns.  Which  re¬ 
minds  me — Friday  is  mission  day,  so 
bring  in  your  pennies  and  nickels  to 
buy  a  Chinese  baby.  They  tell  me 


almost  every  time  you  sneeze  a  Chi¬ 
nese  baby  dies.  I  hope  no  one  has  a 
cold.  Next  on  the  program  is  New 
Caledonia.  Tell  us  all  you  know 
about  it,  Dick." 

Dick  Cullen  was  a  nervous  little 
boy,  who  stammered  terrifically.  He 
always  prepared  his  lesson  well,  but 
unless  he  were  helped  at  the  pauses, 
he  became  fussed  and  forgot.  He 
made  a  quick  non-stop  tour  of  Cale¬ 
donia,  and  with  obvious  relief  slid 
back  into  his  seat. 

"I  guess  we’re  all  pretty  good,  this 
after,"  Sister  smiled.  "Who’s  next? 
Whom  haven’t  I  called  this  week? 
Oh,  Johnny — Johnny  Dunn.  This  is 
easy — where  are  the  Solomon  Is¬ 
lands?" 

The  black  knight  raised  a  disdain¬ 
ful  eye  from  the  inkwell  into  which 
he  had  been  staring,  "I  dunno!"  he 
slurred,  without  bothering  to  rise. 

"You don’t,  Johnny!  That’s  strange. 
It’s  in  the  book.  Are  you  too  busy 
to  study  at  night?" 

The  boy’s  face  flushed.  "I  didn’t 
feel  like  it." 

"Didn’t  feel  like  it!  I  guess  you’re 
becoming  too  wise  for  us,  Johnny. 
Know  what  I  think?  I  think  maybe 
you  don’t  belong  here." 

"I  don’t  give  a  damn  what  you 
think." 

As  soon  as  he  said  it,  he  wished 
he  hadn’t.  It  echoed  and  re-echoed 
like  a  lost  voice  in  a  cavern.  He  could 
feel  the  out-of-placeness  of  the  rude 
words  in  the  gentle  atmosphere.  But 
a  Rubicon  once  crossed  has  something 
about  it  of  fierce  finality. 

One  hundred  and  more  ears  were 
aghast  at  the  sacrilege.  One  hun- 
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dred  shoes  shuffled  the  floor  in  ago¬ 
nized  embarrassment.  One  hundred 
fists  clenched  and  unclenched  a 
dozen  times. 

Peter  McShane,  the  class  Presi¬ 
dent — red-haired,  good-willed  Peter 
— poor,  valiant  Peter — was  confused 
and  angered.  Even  then  he  had  hid¬ 
den  in  his  desk  the  prized  cloth-of- 
silver  watch-chain  which  was  to  be 
the  class  gift  to  Sister  on  her  Feast 
Day.  He  started  down  the  aisle. 
Sister  motioned  him  back.  Her  lips 
trembled  but  her  voice  was  steady  as 
she  spoke. 

"Perhaps  you’d  better  stay  after 
school,  John,  and  we  can  discuss  this 
further,"  Sister  said. 

The  boys  burned  their  eyes  into 
their  books.  To  have  this  happen 
just  before  Sister’s  Feast  Day!  Some¬ 
body  had  the  decency  to  cough. 
Throats  began  to  clear.  The  clock 
began  to  tick  again.  But  outside  the 
winter  sky  became,  once  more,  just 
a  winter  sky. 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  crept 
with  funereal  haste  towards  closing 
bell.  There  was,  of  course,  no  story, 
and  after  prayers  had  been  said,  only 
those  in  the  inner  circle  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  dared  to  remain.  That  is,  only 
the  inner  circle  and  John. 

The  class  filed  out  and  Sister  went 
with  them  downstairs,  as  was  her 
custom.  Of  those  remaining,  no  one 
spoke.  John  sat  looking  neither  right 
nor  left,  very  much  alone  with  his 
sin. 

Erasers  brushed  on  slate.  Chalk 
clicked  into  a  wooden  box.  Polish¬ 
ing  rags  squished  over  mahogany 
desks.  Brooms  shushed  along  oily 


floors.  Windows  squeaked  in  grooves 
until  they  were  shut.  Water  dripped 
onto  the  hanging  plants.  The  clock 
beat  with  trip-hammer  heart. 

Sister  returned  and  went  to  her 
desk.  For  a  long  while,  she  sat  as  if 
she  were  tired.  Then,  she  called  John 
to  her.  He  stood  before  her,  his 
mouth  set  in  grim  lines, — too  grim 
for  his  thirteen  years.  For  another 
long  while,  they  stared  into  each 
other’s  eyes;  his,  defiant;  hers,  hurt, 
puzzled,  querying.  Finally,  he  gave 
way  and  his  gaze  sank  to  the  floor, 
never  so  much  as  flickering,  while 
she  began  to  speak. 

"It  wasn’t  so  much  the  words, 
John, — though  I  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  that  you  had  struck  me  with 
your  hand,  than  to  have  said  them; 
but  it  was  the  way  you  said  them,  so 
distant,  so  far  away,  like  a  lost  soul 
— almost  as  if  you  were  inside  a  shell. 
Are  you  inside  a  shell,  John?" 

No  answer. 

"Ever  since  you  came,  it’s  been 
like  that.  That  distance  between  all 
of  us  and  you.  We  wanted  you  to 
be  one  of  us.  The  dear  God  knows 
we’ve  tried.  All  we  wanted  to  do 
was  offer  you  our  love.  But  you  keep 
refusing  us.  Don’t  you  want  to  be 
loved?" 

Still  no  answer.  But  a  tear  started 
to  burrow  out  of  one  eye  and  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  sniffle  came  in  the  nose. 

Sister  sounded  old  and  careworn. 
"Well,  I  guess  you  can  have  your 
discharge  papers,  since  that’s  what 
you  seem  to  want.  I’ll  have  to  admit, 
I’m  licked.  I  can’t  take  it  any  more. 
In  my  life,  I’ve  taught  a  great  many 
boys,  but  no  one  was  ever  as  cold- 
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hearted,  as  remote,  as  you.  I  guess 
I’ve  always;  been  wrong.  Maybe  I’m 
pretty  much  of  a  fool.  Always  I’ve 
believed  that  love  could  rule  the 
world.  But,  if  one  mean  boy  can 
make  a  whole  room  as  uncomfortable 
as  you  have,  then  hate  must  be  the 
conqueror  in  the  end.  Well,  you  can 
have  your  world  of  hate,  John,  and  I 
hope  you  can  be  happy  with  it.  I 

>,  n 

can  t. 

And  then  the  tide  broke.  The  grim 
lines  washed  away  from  the  child’s 
face.  And  the  little  boy  buried  his' 
head  on  the  desk  and  sobbed. 

"Please,  Sister,  please  don’t  say 
that!  I  can’t  stand  any  more — you 
aren’t  wrong.  Hate  is  a  terrible  thing 
— you  can’t  understand.  It’s  awful — 
I  don’t  know  how  to  tell  you.  I  don’t 
hate  you,  any  of  you.  Honest  I  don’t. 
It’s  just  that,  all  the  time  you’re  so 
happy  and  sit  there  and  I’m  so  un¬ 
happy — so  unhappy.’’ 

In  muffled  tones  the  story  blurted 
out.  His  world  was  all  wrong  side 
up.  His  father  drank;  and  sometimes 
when  there  was  fighting,  he  spent  the 
night  in  the  streets.  That’s  why  the 
homework  wasn’t  done.  And  every¬ 
body  in  his  family  was  at  each  other’s 
throat.  Such  misery,  such  bitterness, 
such  hatred  .  .  .  while  here  at  school, 
such  mirth,  such  brightness,  such 
love.  He  couldn’t  stand  such  happi¬ 
ness,  it  only  made  him  more  unhappy. 
That’s  why  he  had  to  be  so  proud  and 
aloof.  The  pride  of  loneliness. 

Sister  Hilaria  was  beside  herself 
with  remorse.  To  think  that  this 
should  go  on  underneath  her  very 
nose;  that  she  should  let  a  boy  suffer 
so.  She  was  ashamed  of  herself.  She, 
who  was  supposed  to  know  boys! 
She,  who  had  talked  so  much  of 


charity!  She,  who  knew  so  well  the 
story  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem.  She 
stroked  the  shock  of  black  hair.  "Oh, 
Johnny,  I’m  so  sorry,  so  terribly 
sorry.  Please  forgive  me.  It’s  all 
my  fault.  I  should  believe  no  boy  is 
really  bad.  But  it’s  not  too  late, 
Johnny.  We  can  put  the  world  right 
side  up  again,  can’t  we?  Lots  of 
folks  make  mistakes,  Johnny.  And 
lots  have  their  unhappiness.  Every¬ 
one  has.  But  what  counts  is  having 
someone  to  care  about;  knowing 
someone  that  wants  to  help  with  it. 
That’s  why  we  should  be  happy  here, 
because  everyone  here  cares,  every¬ 
one  here  believes  in  love.  That’s  why 
the  world  gets  back  on  its  feet,  be¬ 
cause  everyone  keeps  trying  to  help 
those  who  are  down.  The  world  is  a 
fat  man,  Johnny,  and  it  takes  a  lot 
of  people  to  boost  him.  But  they  do 
it,  Johnny,  they  do  it  every  time.’’ 

And  so,  with  a  little  tear  shedding 
and  a  little  tear  drying,  and  a  dip 
into  the  chocolate  box  in  the  third 
drawer,  soon  the  sun  came  back. 

There  were  more  jokes  told.  And 
more  stories  related.  And  Johnny 
found  he  had  more  friends  in  the 
inner  circle  than  he  would  have  be¬ 
lieved.  And  when  the  hour  grew 
late  and  it  came  time  to  shoo  the 
chickens  home,  it  was  a  proud  and 
happy  Johnny,  a  different  Johnny,  a 
smiling  Johnny.  And  it  was  Johnny 
who  carried  the  Sister’s  heavy  brief¬ 
case  down  the  long,  three  flights  of 
stairs. 

And  Sister,  the  cook,  peeking  out 
the  convent  kitchen  window,  shook 
her  head  and  exclaimed,  "That  Sister 
Hilarious!  I  don’t  see  how  she  does 
it  .  .  .  More  boy  friends  than  an 
Emmanuel  Senior!’’ 
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AFRICAN  INCIDENT 


By  RICHARD  D.  BARRY 


The  War  Department  announced 
today  that  Lieutenant  Thomas  Brown 
was  reported  missing  in  action.  His 
plane  had  been  shot  down  somewhere 
over  Africa  in  a  brief  skirmish 
with  a  German  patrol.  Only  one 
enemy  plane  was  crippled,  but  it  had 
landed  safely  in  a  small  clearing. 

Yes,  Lieutenant  Thomas  Brown, 
"Sandy”  to  his  fellow  flying  officers 
and  buddies,  was  gone.  The  silken 
glare  of  his  parachute  was  last  seen 
descending  toward  the  lush  green  of 
the  teeming  jungles.  The  smoky  trail 
of  his  wily  German  adversary  pre¬ 
ceded  him. 

Sandy,  hanging  limply  in  his  mush¬ 
roomed  parachute,  floated  gently 
toward  the  sun-drenched  earth.  Blood 
flowed  freely  from  his  wounds.  His 
limp,  unconscious  body  struck  the 
ground  but  a  few  yards  from  the 
wrecked  plane  of  his  Hun  antagonist. 

The  German  in  landing  had  met 
partial  disaster  on  an  upturned 
stump.  Blood  oozed  from  his  gashed 
temple. 

The  impartial  sun  looked  scorn¬ 
fully  upon  these  two  mangled  beings, 
and  then  slowly  departed  to  bring 
warmth  and  comfort  to  the  other 
side  of  the  world.  Cool,  refreshing 


night  breezes  slipped  quietly  into  the 
clearing  and  played  softly  upon  the 
fevered  brows  of  the  two  young 
pilots. 

Sandy  Brown  stirred,  groaned  and, 
with  an  effort,  raised  his  heavy  eye¬ 
lids.  Slowly,  a  realization  of  his 
plight  returned  to  him.  He  fumbled 
for  his  canteen  and  raised  the  pre¬ 
cious  water  to  his  lips.  Straining  his 
eyes  into  the  deepening  twilight  he 
saw  the  huddled  form  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  flyer  not  far  from  him.  With 
a  great  effort  he  crawled  over  the 
damp  earth  to  the  German’s  side  and 
sprinkled  water  on  the  upturned 
face.  Consciousness  quietly  returned 
to  the  German.  He  looked  wildly 
about  him  and  then  at  Sandy. 

"American?”  he  questioned. 

"Ja,  Ja,”  answered  Sandy. 

"I  speak  English,”  said  the  Ger¬ 
man  with  a  harsh,  boastful  intona¬ 
tion. 

The  two  men  became  silent.  Two 
badly  injured  men,  weaponless,  lay 
upon  the  cold,  dank  earth.  The  wide, 
deep  forest  spread  around  them  for 
limitless  miles  and  covered  them  with 
the  darkness  of  its  danger  and  mys¬ 
tery.  Their  only  hope  lay  in  being 
quickly  located  by  a  searching  party. 
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Which  searching  party  would  come 
first  —  American  or  German  ?  One 
man’s  salvation  would  bring  the 
other’s  capture. 

For  a  long  time  they  lay  quietly 
upon  the  fertile  earth.  Then,  from 
afar  off,  came  a  noise  like  a  military 
troop  breaking  through  the  under¬ 
brush.  The  sound  grew  until  it 
seemed  a  wave  of  crackling  terror. 

Eagerly,  the  German  raised  his 
head  and  peered  into  the  darkness. 
"I  knew  my  companions  would  find 
me,”  he  said  nervously,  "the  New 
Order  does  not  forget  its  own  pilots.” 

Sandy  prayed  in  the  darkness  and 
waited  the  sight  or  word  that  would 
distinguish  an  American  patrol  from 
a  German.  His  blood  turned  hot  and 
cold. 


The  two  men  lay  there,  nervous 
excitement  running  through  their 
aching  bodies.  Which  one  of  these 
pilots  was  to  fly  again?  Which  one 
was  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
a  dark  military  prison?  Who  were 
these  breaking  through  the  brush? 
What  forms  were  these  ? 

Suddenly  Sandy  stiffened,  and  a 
gasp  escaped  his  cracked,  parched 
lips. 

"What  do  you  see?  Tell  me!  Tell 
me!”  said  the  German  in  a  frantic 
gutteral. 

With  horror  written  on  his  counte¬ 
nance  and  fear  striking  at  his  heart, 
Sandy  turned  to  his  companion  and 
said,  "Lions!” 
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Which  The  World  Cannot  Give 

By  ROBERT  SCOTT 


Several  artists  were  requested  at 
one  time  to  paint  pictures  that  would 
most  clearly  express  their  conceptions 
of  peace.  After  the  few  weeks  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  performance  of  this 
task,  the  pictures  were  presented  for 
approval. 

The  first  represented  a  small  pond 
set  in  the  midst  of  an  impenetrable 
forest.  It  was  surrounded  by  many 
groves  of  trees,  between  which  grew 
thickets  of  dark  bushes  that  choked 
off  any  path  which  might  lead  to  the 
water.  Large  and  verdant  leaves  hung 
limply  from  strong  branches  and  the 
trees,  never  having  been  bent  by 
strong  winds,  stood  stern  and  straight 
as  sentinels.  Two  white  doves  nested 
motionless  in  the  boughs  of  one  tree, 
a  deer  stretched  listlessly  in  the 
shadow  of  a  large  bush  out  of  the 
brilliant  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  only 
sign  of  animation  was  a  small  bird 
almost  lost  to  view  in  the  blue  sky 


above.  The  pond  was  immobile  and 
placid  as  a  mirror,  and  like  a  mirror, 
it  reflected  keenly  each  dip  and  swell 
of  the  clouds  that  drifted  above  it. 

The  second  painting  portrayed 
two  gray  pigeons  huddled  fearfully 
together  on  the  crag  of  a  high  and 
rocky  mountain.  They  were  shielded 
from  the  elements  by  a  shaggy  cliff 
that  jutted  out  just  above  them. 
Sheets  of  rain  pounded  unceasingly 
against  the  rocks  and  crags  about  the 
cliff,  and  in  the  sky,  fingers  of  light¬ 
ning  pierced  their  way  through  black 
and  voluminous  clouds.  A  little  rivu¬ 
let  bubbled  over  a  ledge  nearby, 
while  just  above,  a  good  sized  stream 
swept  between  two  jagged  cliffs. 

There  was  a  third,  a  beautiful 
portrait  of  a  Man  with  warm  eyes, 
but  the  judges  did  not  give  it  much 
consideration.  They  did  not  know 
what  it  stood  for. 
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RESURRECTION 


By  WILLIAM  SIPSEY 


OuTSIDE  the  mill  gate,  Rourke 
stopped  short  and  blinked  up  at  the 
late  afternoon  sun.  He  had  been 
doing  this  at  the  end  of  each  day’s 
work  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  It 
was  really  only  a  meaningless  habit, 
but  he  always  did  it,  whether  the  sun 
was  bright  or  clouded.  The  sun  was 
no  stranger  to  the  room  in  which  he 
worked.  The  dye  house  was  equipped 
with  sky  windows,  and  through  these 
the  hissing  columns  of  steam  made 
their  serpentine  exits  into  the  day¬ 
light  while  the  sun  streamed  into  the 
room,  shining  with  a  hard  brightness 
on  the  big  steel  kettles  and  breaking 
into  a  thousand  lights,  variously  col¬ 
ored,  upon  the  puddles  of  water  on 
the  floor.  Yet,  coming  out  of  the 
mill,  the  sun  always  startled  Rourke. 
It  was  as  if  he  had  come  out  of  a 
dark  room  into  ultra-violet  ray  light¬ 
ness.  At  least  that  was  how  it  felt, 
and  it  always  left  him  breathless. 
And  it  filled  him  with  an  eagerness 
to  cross  the  street. 

It  was  not  that  Rourke  particularly 
liked  the  sun.  On  cloudy  or  rainy 
days  he  felt  the  same  way.  It  was  that 
he  hated  the  mill  and  liked  the  other 
side  of  the  street.  It  seemed  to 
Rourke,  standing  outside  the  mill, 
that  most  of  his  life  had  been  spent 
crossing  the  street.  He  thought  about 
this  lazily.  He  didn’t  know  why  this 
was  so,  but  it  was,  and  that  was  all 


that  mattered.  A  thing  either  was  or 
it  wasn’t.  As  long  as  you  understood 
that,  you  were  all  right.  What  differ¬ 
ence  did  it  make  why  a  thing  was  or 
why  it  wasn’t?  Even  if  you  did 
know,  what  good  did  the  know¬ 
ing  do?  You  still  couldn’t  make 
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wasn  t  or  a  wasn  t 
a  "was.”  Could  you?  Darn  right 
you  couldn’t!  He  knew  because 
he  had  often  tried.  Rourke  smiled 
to  himself.  He  was  always  think¬ 
ing  things  like  that.  If  only  he 
could  speak  his  thoughts,  maybe 
people  would  realize  how  smart  he 
was.  Maizie,  the  crew  in  the  mill,  all 
of  them — maybe  they’d  pay  some  at¬ 
tention  to  him  then.  He  was  smarter 
than  all  of  them  put  together.  He 
bet  they  never  thought  things  like 
that. 

He  looked  across  the  street. 


Harvard 
JIM’S  TAVERN 
Hacker’s 


It  was  Friday.  Pay  Day!  Jim’s 
place  was  crowded.  From  where  he 
stood,  Rourke  could  see  them  at  the 
bar,  talking  excitedly,  hollering  for 
drinks,  demanding  service.  It  was 
Friday  and  these  customers  had 
money,  and  their  voices  were  boister¬ 
ous.  The  noise  of  their  talking  could 
be  heard  from  far  away,  and  Rourke 
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laughed.  Monday  it  would  be  differ¬ 
ent.  Monday  it  would  be  headache 
day  in  the  tavern.  Men  asking  for 
whiskey  with  small,  hoarse  voices. 
Sick  men  looking  for  the  cure.  Sick 
men  without  money.  Monday — and 
he  would  be  one  of  those  sick  men. 
Monday  he  would  want  whiskey,  and 
he’d  have  to  chisel  it  because  he 
would  be  broke.  He  didn’t  like  to 
think  of  Monday.  It  was  Friday  and 
he  had  money.  Monday  he  might 
be  dead.  So  what  were  the  odds? 
He  crossed  the  street. 

Jim  looked  up  in  time  to  see 
Rourke  cross  the  street.  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  he  thought  Rourke  was  coming 
in,  but  Rourke  headed  for  Casey’s  in¬ 
stead.  Jim’s  place  was  too  crowded, 
and  Rourke  wanted  quick  service. 
Jim  was  relieved.  He  didn’t  like 
Rourke.  Rourke  was  loud-mouthed. 
He  was  trouble  with  a  capital  "T,” 
and  Jim  was  glad  not  to  have  his 
business.  None  of  the  men  liked 
Rourke,  either.  He  never  bought  a 
drink  and  he  never  refused  one. 
Rourke  was  a  bum.  Jim  didn’t  like 
bums.  He  had  worked  hard  to  get 
this  small  tavern.  Now  that  he  had 
it,  he  still  worked  hard.  Sure,  some 
guys  might  envy  him,  think  he  had 
it  soft,  but  it  was  no  joke — worrying 
whether  some  trouble-maker  would 
start  a  jam  and  bust  everything  up. 
But,  more  than  that,  Jim  was  afraid 
of  losing  his  license.  He  didn’t  "fit,” 
and  he  had  seen  it  happen  to  other 
guys  who  didn’t  "fit” — a  fight,  some¬ 
body  hurt,  and  a  license  suspended, 
a  golden  license  turned  into  a  scrap 
of  useless  paper.  He  didn’t  want 
that  to  happen  to  him.  He  had  a 


wife,  kids,  and  a  home  he  loved.  He 
was  glad  Rourke  hadn’t  come  in.  He 
hoped  he  never  would. 


*  *  * 

Ruppert’s 

THREE  STAR  TAVERN 
Dawson’s 

*  *  * 

"Green River,  beer  chaser!”  Rourke 
muttered,  throwing  the  money  on  the 
bar.  He  was  happy.  He  was  always 
happy  on  Fridays.  He  felt  warm  and 
excited.  It  was  good  to  feel  excited. 

During  the  week  he  felt  nothing. 
He  walked  about  mechanically,  or, 
rather,  it  was  some  stranger  who 
walked  about  mechanically,  doing  his 
work  and  answering  to  his  name.  He 
was  somewhere  else.  He  didn’t  know 
where.  But  he  was  sure  that  stranger 
had  little  connection  with  Rourke, 
20644,  his  number  in  the  mill.  The 
other  self  had  little  to  do  with  the 
steel  kettles,  the  splashing  cloth,  the 
heat,  the  smell  of  thick  Union  dyes, 
of  acetic,  vitriol,  and  ammonia.  He 
wasn’t  the  guy  who  experienced  that 
every  week,  five  days  a  week.  It  was 
his  body,  sure — the  smell  of  acetic 
and  the  sick  convulsing  smells  of 
ammonia,  he  could  feel  them  even 
now.  That  wasn’t  the  point.  During 
the  week,  he  wasn’t  in  his  body.  He 
didn’t  know  where  he  was  exactly, 
maybe  dead,  but  he  knew  he  didn’t 
come  back  until  Friday,  when  he 
crossed  the  street.  Friday  was  the  re¬ 
lease  and  the  return.  Saturday  and 
Sunday — that  was  the  life.  A  farce 
of  a  life,  he  thought,  drinking  the 
whiskey.  The  whiskey  felt  good, 
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easy  to  take  and  warm  inside.  He  re¬ 
membered  when  it  used  to  burn  going 
down,  but  that  was  long  ago,  or 
was  it? 

'‘Two  bits!”  The  bartender  gave 
Rourke  seventy-five  cents  in  change. 
Rourke  didn’t  know  this  bartender. 
He  was  new.  He  wondered  who  he 
was  and  what  kind  of  a  guy  he  was. 

"Hot,  ain’t  it?”  Rourke  said,  look¬ 
ing  for  an  opening. 

The  bartender  was  a  big  man  with 
a  full  face  and  ugly,  blunted  features. 
His  short,  bull-like  neck  hung  in 
fieshy  rolls  beneath  his  chin.  He 
eyed  Rourke  coldly. 

"Yep,”  he  said.  “Hot!”  He  rub¬ 
bed  his  shirt  sleeve  across  his  face 
which  he  screwed  up  into  a  dis¬ 
gruntled  grimace.  He  walked  away. 

"You  overgrown  bison!”  Rourke 
thought.  "Don’t  want  to  talk,  huh? 
Well,  who  wants  to  talk  with  you 
anyway  ?  Dirty  Polack !  At  least  you 
look  like  a  Polack.  Go  climb  a  tree, 
you  Polack!” 

Rourke  looked  about  him.  The 
bar  was  crowded,  but  he  knew  no¬ 
body.  Most  of  the  boys  were  at  Jim’s. 
The  whiskey  he  had  ordered  felt 
warm  inside  him.  It  spread  through 
his  body  softly,  tingling,  giving  him 
a  sense  of  ease,  peace,  and  a  lazy  con¬ 
fidence.  He  ordered  another  one.  He 
drank  it  quickly  and  ordered  another, 
then  another.  The  faces  about  him, 
at  the  bar,  in  the  booths,  lost  their  in¬ 
dividuality.  He  wondered  about  the 
faces.  Most  of  them  were  dirty,  red¬ 
eyed,  unshaven,  bewildered. 

With  his  coarse,  unclean,  yellow 
hand,  he  felt  of  his  own  face  and 
realized  that  it  was  very  much  the 


same  as  the  rest.  He  leaned  over  the 
bar,  and  peered  into  the  huge  mirror 
that  stretched  across  the  wall.  His 
face  was  slim,  his  cheeks  high,  his 
nose  long.  All  the  points  of  his  face 
met  in  a  triangular  focus  beneath  his 
mouth,  where  a  chin  should  have 
been.  His  lips  were  large,  dry  and 
pale,  parted  stupidly,  showing  dirty, 
yellow-green  teeth.  His  face  fright¬ 
ened  him  with  its  look  of  age,  defeat 
and  dissipation. 

He  wouldn’t  believe  he  was  get¬ 
ting  old.  He  couldn’t  believe  it.  The 
thought  terrorized  him,  because  he 
was  afraid  of  death.  Often  at  night 
he  would  wake  suddenly,  his  lips 
quivering,  his  arms  and  face  wetted 
with  perspiration  —  the  perspiration 
of  the  uneasy  and  the  sick  of  heart. 
The  thought  of  death  was  hanging 
over  him,  now  like  a  cold  wind  which 
froze  his  heart,  and  again  like  a  heat¬ 
laden  cloud  in  which  he  could  not 
breathe.  He  didn’t  want  to  die,  be¬ 
cause  —  he  told  himself  —  he  was 
young  and  deserved  another  chance. 

He  thought  of  Maizie  and  felt 
young  again.  He  remembered  that 
he  had  once  been  youthful,  clean, 
and  good-looking.  That  was  the  year 
he  left  high  school  to  go  to  work. 
Sixteen — life  was  before  him,  a  wild 
and  mysterious  dream  to  be  fulfilled. 
Rourke  thought  of  the  dream,  but  he 
thought  of  it  against  his  will,  because 
it  hurt  too  much  to  think  about  it. 

"O  God,  don’t  let  me  be  hurt 
again.  I  don’t  want  to  be  hurt.  Help 
me,  God!”  It  seemed  to  Rourke  that 
he  was  always  calling  on  God,  and 
it  never  did  any  good. 

Yet,  in  every  deep  emotion  of 
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fright  or  fear,  Rourke  prayed.  It 
made  him  feel  better  because  it 
showed  that  he  hadn’t  forgotten  God 
completely  and  that  maybe  God 
wouldn’t  forget  him,  either. 

Rourke  felt  a  hand  on  his  shoulder 
and  he  looked  up. 

When  Johnnie  walked  into  Casey’s 
and  saw  Rourke  draped  over  the  bar, 
he  deliberated  as  to  whether  he 
should  turn  around  and  walk  out 
again.  It  was  almost  eight  o’clock, 
and  Johnnie  had  just  left  the  dye 
house  after  working  twelve  hot  and 
uncomfortable  hours.  He  was  tired, 
and  didn’t  feel  much  like  listening 
to  Rourke.  But  he  did  want  a  glass 
of  beer  before  he  went  home.  He 
walked  by  Rourke,  tapped  him  on 
the  shoulder,  stopped  before  the  bar 
three  feet  away  from  him.  When 
Rourke  looked  up,  Johnnie  waved  at 
him  casually  and  gave  his  order  to 
the  bartender  quickly.  He  did  the 
best  he  could  by  his  offhand  manner 
to  discourage  conversation. 

Rourke  eyed  Johnnie  with  mixed 
emotions.  He  liked  Johnnie,  in  a 
way.  He  liked  to  talk  to  Johnnie  be¬ 
cause  Johnnie  listened  to  him  and 
seemed  always  to  be  interested. 
Rourke  liked  that.  So  very  few 
people  were  interested  in  what  he 
said.  Johnnie  was  clean-cut  and  re¬ 
minded  Rourke  of  himself  when  he 
was  young.  Only  Johnnie  was  differ¬ 
ent.  He  was  going  to  college  and 
worked  in  the  mill  in  the  summer. 
Rourke  didn’t  like  that,  for  it  brought 
back  to  him  the  hard  reality  of  his 
own  defeat.  Rourke  knew  why  he 


sometimes  thought  of  Johnnie  and 
hated  him. 

He  walked  over  to  Johnnie  and 
put  his  arm  around  his  shoulder.  He 
gave  Johnnie  a  playful  dig  in  the 
ribs. 

"Hello,  Rourke,’’  Johnnie  said, 
half  smiling. 

"Hello,  son,’’  Rourke  purred  pater¬ 
nally.  "Just  8ot  through,  huh?  A 
stinking  place  to  work,  ain’t  it?’’ 

Johnnie  shrugged  his  shoulders  in 
answer  to  the  last  question.  "I  don’t 
know  too  much  about  mills,  but  I 
imagine  there  are  worse  places.” 

"How  would  you  like  to  work 
there  for  the  rest  of  your  life?  You 
know  blasted  well  that  you  wouldn’t. 
Well,  how  would  you  like  to  be  me? 
You’re  all  right,  Johnnie,  all  set — but 
me — I’m  stuck  in  that  can  till  I  die.” 
As  he  spoke  there  were  tears  in  his 
eyes,  and  his  face  flushed. 

"Here  it  comes.  Why  haven’t  I 
guts  enough  to  leave  him  flat  ?  Why 
do  I  listen  to  him?”  Johnnie  thought. 

"You  know,  Johnnie,”  Rourke 
went  on  earnestly,  his  voice  breaking 
with  tremors,  "I’m  not  a  bad  scout. 
I  ain’t  never  had  your  breaks,  that’s 
all.  You  know,  I  got  the  swellest 
kids  a  guy  ever  had.  And  the  nicest 
wife.  Why,  she’s  wonderful!” 

Johnnie  had  heard  about  Maizie 
before.  He  hoped  he  wouldn’t  have 
to  listen  again  to  this  drunk’s  singing 
of  her  praises. 

"But  listen,  Johnnie,”  Rourke 
went  on  half-sobbingly,  "every  time 
I  try  to  do  something  upright,  some¬ 
thing  goes  wrong.  Last  night,  home 
right  after  work,  and  I  dresses  up 
fine  and  I  say  to  Maizie,  ’Let’s  go  to 
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the  show/  But  would  she  come? 
No.  She  looks  at  me  as  though  I’m 
dirt,  and  doesn’t  even  answer  me. 
All  my  life  I’ve  been  like  that,  al¬ 
ways  on  the  receiving  end  of  the 
worst.  And  I  never  done  nothing 
to  nobody.  Why  should  I  always  be 
taking  a  licking?  What  have  I  ever 
done,  Johnnie?” 

Johnnie  finished  his  beer  and  said 
dryly,  "Sometimes  peoples’  lives  are 
a  mess,  not  because  of  the  things 
they  do,  but  because  of  the  things 
they  fail  to  do.” 

Rourke  looked  at  Johnnie.  He 
wondered  if  Johnnie  meant  that  he 
was  a  bum  and  didn’t  have  any  guts. 
Sometimes  Rourke  thought  this  about 
himself,  but  he  didn’t  like  other  peo¬ 
ple  thinking  it.  He  thought  of 
Maizie.  All  his  life  he  had  loved 
Maizie.  Wasn’t  that  enough  ?  What 
more  had  she  the  right  to  expect? 
What  more  should  anyone  expect  of 
anyone  ? 

It  seemed  like  yesterday  that  he 
met  Maizie.  It  was  shortly  after 
the  war.  He  remembered  that  he  had 
come  back  not  expecting  too  much. 
The  war  had  left  him  withered  and 
old  inside.  But  he  had  been  caught 
in  the  whirlpool  of  easy  living,  boot¬ 
legging,  and  big  money.  He  was  a 
big  shot  in  a  small  town,  and  he  met 
Maizie. 

He  had  money  and  he  knew  it 
would  last  forever.  Everybody  knew 
it  would  last  forever.  He  loved  her 
and  married  her.  The  priest,  his  rela¬ 
tives,  her  father  —  it  was  all  very 
beautiful.  He  didn’t  hear  the  words 
of  the  priest  during  the  ceremony. 
He  kept  saying  to  himself,  "Mary, 


I  love  you.  I  love  you,  Mary.  I  love 
you.”  It  was  all  beautiful  and  end¬ 
less,  endless  and  beautiful.  He  was 
being  married  and  money  was  plenti¬ 
ful.  He  would  give  Mary  every¬ 
thing  she  needed,  wanted  or  desired. 
He  had  money  and  he  knew  it  would 
last  forever.  Everybody  knew  it 
would  last  forever. 

"It  isn’t  the  things  you  do,  but  the 
things  you  fail  to  do  that  make  a 
mess  out  of  life.”  He  wondered  what 
Johnnie  had  meant.  He  turned  his 
head  to  ask,  but  Johnnie  had  gone. 
"You  would  walk  away,  you  weasel,” 
Rourke  said  to  himself.  "What  do 
you  know  anyway  ?  You  young  punks 
nowadays  —  you  think  you  know 
everything!” 

"Give  me  another  shot!”  His 
voice  startled  him.  It  was  hoarse, 
almost  a  whisper. 

"Give  me  a  shot!”  This  time  he 
had  cleared  his  throat  and  his  voice 
roared  above  the  din.  The  bartender 
looked  at  him.  It  was  difficult  to 
know  what  this  ugly  bartender  was 
thinking.  Without  saying  a  word, 
he  poured  the  whiskey  and  took 
Rourke’ s  twenty-five  cent  piece. 

It  was  growing  late.  The  smoky, 
dead  air  of  the  barroom  was  stifling. 
The  music  from  the  nickelodeon  was 
there  —  the  wail  of  a  trumpet,  sob¬ 
bing,  plaintive  —  a  small,  throaty 
voice  singing,  "I  don’t  want  to  walk 
without  you,  Baby.”  Rourke  stared 
at  the  multi-colored  music  machine 
and  thought,  "Maizie,  I  love  you. 
Maizie,  I  love  you.” 

"Maizie,  I  love  you.  Maizie,  come 
back!”  Rourke  drank  the  whiskey. 
This  time  it  was  hard  to  take.  His 
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stomach  revolted  and  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  it.  Rourke  steeled  himself  and 
swallowed  hard.  He  gripped  the  bar 
as  a  shudder  went  through  his  body, 
convulsing  his  nerves  and  sending 
tears  down  his  cheeks.  He  reached 
for  his  beer  glass  and  drank  the 
chaser  quickly.  Still  gripping  the  bar, 
he  made  an  effort  to  breathe  steadily 
and  rapidly.  He  bit  his  lips.  Slowly 
the  blood  retreated  from  his  head, 
he  ceased  quivering,  and  his  hands 
left  the  bar,  dropping  limply  to  his 
sides.  Struggling  to  stand  erect,  he 
looked  about  him  to  see  if  anybody 
had  noticed  him.  Satisfied,  he  carried 
his  beer  glass  to  a  booth  and  sat  down 
heavily. 

"Maizie,  I  love  you!”  he  whispered 
half  aloud.  He  tried  to  remember 
when  he  had  stopped  calling  his  wife 
Mary,  and  called  her  Maizie.  Mary 
was  a  beautiful  name  and  symbolized 
his  early  love  for  her.  Mary  —  soft, 
tender,  sweetest  of  names,  like  a 
music  singing  the  praises  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  women.  He  was  sure  that  he 
had  called  her  Mary  all  during  the 
bridegroom  and  awe-stricken  stage 
of  his  love,  and  especially  when  she 
was  carrying  their  first  child. 

He  remembered  that  he  had  been 
disappointed  when  his  first  baby  had 
been  born  a  girl.  He  had  drunk  a 
little  —  not  much,  but  a  little.  He 
had  wanted  a  boy.  He  had  made  big 
plans  for  his  own  boy,  and  had  the 
money  to  see  them  through. 

And  when  Jimmy  was  born  six 
years  later,  everything  was  different. 
The  political  job  Rourke  had  was 
gone,  and  bootlegging  was  strangled 
away.  Life  in  the  city  —  in  any  city 


—  had  been  easy,  exciting,  gay  and 
extravagant.  Now  it  was  difficult, 
morose  and  bitter.  When  Jimmy  was 
born,  Rourke  was  out  of  work,  and 
there  had  been  two  girls  between  the 
first  girl  and  Jimmy.  He  was  forced 
to  take  a  job  in  the  mills.  He  re¬ 
membered  telling  himself  that  he 
would  get  on  his  feet  again.  He 
never  did. 

He  thought  of  the  big  shot  he  had 
been,  and  was  meant  to  be.  He  al¬ 
ways  associated  Jimmy  with  his  job 
in  the  mill.  Jimmy’s  birth  had  been 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  be¬ 
ginning  of  drink,  poverty,  and  the 
end  for  him  and  Maizie.  He  guessed 
that  it  was  at  Jimmy’s  birth  that  he 
had  started  to  call  Mary,  "Maizie.” 

The  music  was  playing,  "I  don’t 
need  a  million  dollars,  Baby  —  all  I 
need  is  you.”  From  where  he  sat, 
Rourke  could  see  couples  dancing  in 
the  next  room.  He  wanted  to  dance. 
He  told  himself  that  if  he  danced 
it  would  prove  that  he  wasn’t  too 
old.  He  didn’t  want  to  believe  that 
he  was  old. 

He  got  up.  Over  the  door  was  a 
lettered  admonition  —  "Ladies  and 
Escorts  Only.”  He  leered  up  at  the 
sign  and  walked  through  the  door. 

"Whatcha  say,  handsome?  Let’s 
you  and  me  dance,”  a  woman’s  voice 
yelled  from  one  of  the  booths. 

Rourke  looked  at  the  woman  and 
said  nothing.  She  stood  up  and  came 
over  to  him.  She  was  a  stout  woman, 
and  Rourke  couldn’t  tell  whether  she 
was  in  her  late  forties  or  prematurely 
aged.  Her  hair  was  straight,  cut 
short,  and  dyed  blonde.  Her  round 
face  was  caked  with  powder,  and, 
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when  she  smiled,  teeth  of  unnatural 
whiteness  made  her  physical  artifi¬ 
ciality  complete.  She  placed  a  short, 
chunky  arm  about  Rourke’s  waist. 

“Come  on,  honey,  you’re  never 
too  old.’’  At  the  word  “old”  Rourke 
winced.  He  determined  to  dance  if 
it  killed  him. 

The  floor  was  sticky  and  his  first 
steps  were  awkward.  The  woman 
clung  to  him  closely,  letting  her 
head  rest  on  his  shoulder.  “I  got 
spurs  that  jingle,  jangle,  jingle,”  she 
sang,  and  her  body  cavorted  with 
the  music.  The  tempo  was  fast  and 
she  tried  to  lead  Rourke  into  danc¬ 
ing  more  quickly.  Rourke  could  not 
be  led.  He  felt  his  way  cautiously. 
His  legs  felt  weak  and  disjointed 
from  his  body.  The  blood  pounded 
furiously  against  the  sides  of  his 
face  and  head.  The  room  was  small 
and  the  floor  crowded.  Rourke’s  eyes 
watered.  The  cigarette  smoke  was 
thick  and  stifling.  He  wished  the 
music  would  stop.  He  wanted  air. 
The  odor  of  his  partner’s  cheap  per¬ 
fume  nauseated  him.  He  thought  he 
was  getting  violently  sick. 

“How  about  me  and  you  getting 
a  pint  and  going  somewhere?”  said 
his  partner.  Rourke  looked  at  the 
woman  stupidly.  He  didn’t  answer. 
Suddenly  he  remembered  his  wed¬ 
ding  day  and  Maizie.  Maizie  was  so 
gentle  and  refined.  Maizie  had  a 
clean,  soapy  scent  that  lingered  in 
hair  and  clothes  with  a  fresh  and 
delicate  fragrance.  He  wished  with 
all  his  heart  that  he  were  dancing 
with  Maizie. 

“I  gotta  get  out  of  here,”  he  said. 

“Well,  how  about  it?”  the  woman 


asked.  “Say,  you’re  a  queer  one,” 
she  added,  and  a  frown  came  over 
her  face. 

“I’m  sick,”  he  blurted  out,  “I’m 
sorry,  but  I’m  sick.”  He  turned 
around  and  ran  out  the  door  and 
onto  the  street. 

The  woman  watched  him  leave. 
She  stood  there  in  the  crowded  dance 
hall  and  looked  after  him  with  sur¬ 
prise  in  her  queer  eyes. 

Outside,  Rourke  lit  a  cigarette.  He 
felt  good,  he  told  himself.  He 
wished  Maizie  could  have  seen  what 
he  just  did.  Well,  he  might  have 
his  faults,  but  he  was  never  much 
for  other  women.  Even  Maizie  would 
admit  that.  He  looked  across  the 
street.  The  mill  loomed  up  in  the 
darkness.  He  didn’t  hate  the  mill; 
it  had  never  done  anything  to  him. 
He  guessed  the  mill  was  a  good 
thing  for  other  men  who  had  never 
known  anything  better.  But  he  had 
known  something  better,  richer, 
easier.  He  just  wished  he  would 
never  see  the  mill  again. 

“Aw  tripe!”  he  muttered,  “I  need 
another  drink.”  He  walked  to  the 
corner  and  stopped.  From  where  he 
stood  he  could  see  the  lighted  sign 
of  the  “Empress  Cafe.”  He  won¬ 
dered  if  anybody  he  knew  would  be 
there.  He  looked  at  the  mill  clock. 
It  was  eleven-thirty  —  only  a  half- 
hour  before  the  closing  time  for 
taverns.  He  was  drunk,  but  he  told 
himself  that  he  could  be  drunker. 
Yet,  he  didn’t  like  to  drink  alone. 
He  thought  that  he  would  try  the 
“Empress  Cafe”  anyway. 

When  he  stepped  off  the  curbstone 
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he  didn’t  see  the  car.  It  was  turning 
the  corner  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 
Rourke  jumped  back.  His  foot  hit 
the  curbstone  and  he  stumbled  for¬ 
ward.  He  fell  against  the  side  of 
the  car  and  was  thrown  to  the 
ground,  dazed.  The  car  didn’t  stop. 
It  kept  going. 

A  second  later,  Rourke  opened  his 
eyes  and  got  up.  He  told  himself 
that  he  wasn’t  injured  and  he  was 
grateful.  For  a  moment  he  had 
thought  that  his  number  had  been 
called.  He  was  still  frightened  and 
shaken.  He  felt  of  his  arms  and 
legs,  and  satisfied  himself  that  he 
had  no  broken  bones.  His  lips  trem¬ 
bled  at  the  memory  of  the  incident. 
The  car  had  loomed  up  as  a  huge 
demoniacal  agent  to  snuff  out  his 
existence.  He  had  been  sure  that 
he  would  die.  He  sobbed  to  himself 
at  the  thought  of  it.  Then  he  sud¬ 
denly  became  angry.  He  had  been 
the  victim  of  a  hit-and-run  driver. 
What  if  he  had  died?  There  was 
nobody  around  to  note  down  the 
license  number.  His  death  would 
have  been  unavenged,  passed  over 
with  little  notice  —  the  death  of  a 
drunk  in  the  streets. 

The  notion  made  him  sicker.  He 
went  into  an  alley  and  leaned  against 
the  side  of  a  brick  wall.  The  stone 
coolness  comforted  his  face  and 
brow.  He  was  dizzy  and  badly 
shaken.  His  head  felt  huge  —  a  huge 
sea  —  and  he  was  sinking  into  it, 
and  everything  was  black  and  red 
and  green  and,  finally,  all  black.  He 
fell  to  the  ground  in  a  senseless  heap. 

Night  played  its  dark  symphony 


of  sounds  in  the  alley  —  running 
water,  dishes  rattling  in  the  back  of 
a  restaurant,  the  howling  of  cats, 
and  the  thrashing  noises  of  animals 
in  the  garbage  pails.  Through  it  all 
Rourke  slept.  Death  hovered  over 
the  alley  but  did  not  touch  Rourke, 
and  in  the  morning  when  he  awoke 
the  sun  was  shining  feebly.  It  was 
early. 

Rourke  looked  about  him  and  his 
eyes  were  blank.  Then  he  remem¬ 
bered.  He  shuddered  to  himself.  He 
had  slept  in  strange  places,  he  told 
himself,  but  never  in  an  alley.  He 
was  surprised  at  the  effort  it  took 
for  him  to  rise.  He  was  weak.  When 
he  breathed  deeply  it  hurt  him.  His 
head  ached,  and  he  had  a  sharp, 
twisting  pain  in  his  abdomen.  He 
wanted  a  drink. 

When  Rourke  came  into  Jim’s 
Tavern,  Jim  was  wiping  glasses. 
"What  do  you  want?’’  he  growled. 
"Show  your  money.’’ 

Rourke  produced  a  crumpled  ten 
dollar  bill  and  pointed  weakly  at 
the  Green  River  bottle.  "Give  me  a 
drink,”  he  said  softly,  and  added, 
as  an  afterthought,  "please.” 

Jim  looked  at  Rourke  hard.  He 
poured  the  whiskey,  and  broke 
Rourke’s  ten,  giving  him  back  his 
change. 

"I  was  hit  by  a  car  last  night,” 
Rourke  said  with  an  effort. 

"That  so?”  Jim  was  noncommittal. 

Rourke  drank  the  whiskey  with  an 
obvious  display  of  pain.  He  turned 
around  to  leave. 

"See  you  soon,  Jim,”  he  said. 

"Yep,  take  care  of  yourself,”  Jim 
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answered.  He  was  suddenly  very 
sorry  for  Rourke.  The  poor  guy 
looked  like  he  wasn’t  long  for  this 
world.  Jim  sighed  and  went  back 
to  his  glasses. 

The  walk  home  was  difficult  for 
Rourke.  For  a  while,  he  thought 
that  he  wouldn’t  make  it.  More  than 
once  his  legs  threatened  to  give  on 
him.  Breathing  became  increasingly 
more  difficult,  and  the  pain  in  his 
abdomen  caused  him,  once  or  twice, 
to  groan  aloud.  Fortunately,  he  didn’t 
live  too  far  away. 

Rourke  lived  on  the  first  floor  of 
a  shabby  three-tenement  block.  The 
fence  was  broken  in  several  places, 
and  on  the  house  itself  were 
enormous  bare  patches  where  the 
paint  had  peeled.  When  Rourke 
walked  up  the  street,  he  could  see 
Jimmy  hanging  over  the  fence. 
Jimmy  spotted  his  father,  and  came 
running  to  meet  him. 

Jimmy  was  dressed  in  coveralls  and 
a  cheap  broadcloth  shirt.  His  hair 
was  wet  down  from  a  recent  comb¬ 
ing,  but  vagrant  strands  of  it  were 
sticking  defiantly  in  the  air.  His 
frank,  freckled,  Irish  face  was 
scrubbed  and  shining.  He  was  scru¬ 
pulously  clean,  which,  for  a  boy  of 
twelve,  is  practically  a  miracle.  It 
was  obvious  that  his  mother  had 
supervised  his  dress  and  grooming. 

"Hi,  Pop,  Mama’s  kinda  mad.’’ 

Jimmy  was  used  to  his  father  stay¬ 
ing  out  late,  but  this  was  the  first 
time  he  had  known  him  to  be  out 
all  night.  He  was  afraid  that  his 
father  and  mother  were  going  to 
have  an  awful  fight.  He  didn’t  like 
to  see  his  mother  angry  with  his 


father.  He  loved  his  father.  He 
knew  he  drank  an  awful  lot,  but  he 
loved  him. 

Rourke  placed  a  weak  hand  on 
Jimmy’s  head.  With  his  other  hand 
he  took  out  from  a  pocket  a  handful 
of  change  and  gave  it  to  Jimmy. 
Jimmy  looked  at  the  money  wide- 
eyed. 

"Gee,  Pop,  thanks!’’  he  exclaimed. 
His  young  face  beamed,  but,  as  he 
watched  his  father  go  into  the  house, 
it  clouded.  He  thought  his  father 
looked  funny,  almost  as  if  he  were 
sick.  Then  he  started  to  count  his 
money.  One  dollar  and  fifty-three 
cents.  He  never  had  that  much  money 
before  in  all  his  life.  He  was  going 
to  have  fun! 

When  Rourke  came  in,  Maizie 
glared  at  him  but  did  not  speak. 
Rourke  still  thought  Maizie  was 
beautiful,  but  she  had  faded  much. 
Worry  and  fatigue  and  pain  had 
made  her  a  weary  woman.  She  was 
still  slender.  She  was  tall,  with  dark 
red  hair  and  blue  eyes.  Her  features 
were  regular  and  delicate.  She  would 
have  been  a  beautiful  woman  yet, 
were  it  not  for  the  ravages  that  took 
their  toll,  especially  in  her  eyes.  They 
were  dull,  with  the  tired  dullness 
of  defeat. 

Rourke  looked  at  her.  He  wanted 
to  say  something  kind  and  loving 
because  he  always  felt  a  genuinely 
kind  and  loving  emotion  whenever 
he  looked  at  her.  But  he  knew  that 
any  word  he  spoke  would  probably 
start  an  argument.  He  didn’t  want 
to  argue.  He  wanted  to  rest,  rest, 
rest.  He  was  so  tired  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  he  would  have  welcomed 
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death.  Putting  all  the  money  he  had 
on  the  table,  he  walked  into  the  bed¬ 
room  and  threw  himself  on  his  bed. 

The  room  swam  about  him.  He 
could  feel  his  insides  pulling  at  him 
as  if  they  wanted  to  free  themselves 
of  his  body.  What  had  he  ever  done 
to  deserve  all  this?  He  felt  his 
strength  ebbing  from  his  arms.  He 
twisted  and  squirmed  till  his  flesh, 
his  clothes  and  the  bed-sheets  were 
drenched  with  perspiration.  Sud¬ 
denly,  he  knew  that  he  was  going  to 
die. 

His  eyes  roamed  about  the  room 
wildly.  He  wondered  why  he  should 
die  without  having  another  chance. 
He  eyes  caught  sight  of  a  framed 
picture  on  the  wall.  He  stared  at 
it  fixedly.  He  tried  to  touch  it  with 
his  hand.  Reaching  up  wildly,  he 
wrenched  it  from  the  wall  and  looked 
at  it  closely,  long  and  hard.  It  was 
his  First  Communion  certificate. 
There,  on  the  framed  parchment, 
was  a  colored  picture  of  the  Last 
Supper.  Under  the  picture  was  a 
written  certification  of  his  first  re¬ 
ception  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
His  breath  came  fast.  "O  God,  I 
don’t  want  to  die.  God,  don’t  let  me 
die!”  He  clutched  the  framed  certifi¬ 
cate  as  if  his  life  depended  on  his 
holding  it.  "It’s  the  things  you  don’t 
do  that  sometimes  make  a  mess  of 
your  life.”  He  remembered  Johnnie 


saying  that.  He  wondered  if  Johnnie 
meant  what  he  now  thought  he 
meant.  He  wondered  about  ...  he 
wondered  if  Johnnie  .  .  . 

"Maizie!”  he  screamed. 

When  she  came  into  the  room  and 
looked  at  him,  she  knew.  He  was 
mumbling,  "Mary,  I  love  you.  I  do. 
Mary,  I  love  you.  I  do.”  She  bent 
down  and  kissed  him.  He  made  no 
effort  to  respond.  He  received  the 
kiss  hungrily,  his  arms  about  her. 

Outside,  Jimmy  had  been  fighting. 
His  nose  was  bleeding  and  he  was 
stopping  the  flow  with  his  handker¬ 
chief.  Well,  he  had  won  the  fight 
anyway,  bloody  nose  or  no  bloody 
nose.  He  wasn’t  going  to  let  any 
kid  call  his  father  a  drunken  bum. 
There  were  tears  in  his  eyes.  He  felt 
the  money  in  his  pocket.  He  had  the 
best  father  that  ever  lived!  He 
guessed  that  he  had  shown  Bobby 
Hanlan  a  thing  or  two. 

Jimmy  heard  his  mother  calling 
him  from  the  front  porch.  He  went 
to  her  reluctantly.  His  mother  must 
have  seen  him  fighting  and  was  going 
to  scold  him.  But  when  Jimmy  got 
close  to  his  mother,  he  knew  he 
wasn’t  going  to  be  scolded.  He  had 
never  known  his  mother  to  look  so 
kind  or  so  beautiful.  Gee,  but  she 
was  beautiful.  He  wondered  what 
she  wanted. 
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A  Case  Against  Functionalism 


By  RONALD  K.  DUNFEY 


P  HILOSOPHERS  have  of  ten  stated 
that  man  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  soil. 
We  see  evidence  of  this  fact  all 
about  us,  in  the  potted  plants  sunned 
on  some  tenement  fire  escape,  in  the 
little  backyard  vineyard  and  garden 
of  the  suburbs',  and  in  the  increasing 
trend  toward  "gentleman”  farming, 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  few 
years.  Everywhere  that  man  has 
settled,  unless  he  be  completely  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  meaningless  details  of 
life,  the  call  of  nature  has  been  more 
or  less  a  moving  power  in  his  life. 

The  housewife,  perhaps  wearied  by 
her  everyday  household  duties,  turns 
to  her  potted  plants  and  notes  their 
minute  progress  day  by  day,  as  she 
has  perhaps  watched  the  growth  of 
some  loving  children.  The  laborer, 
home  from  the  workshop,  turns  to 
some  weeding  patch,  and  there  loses 
himself  in  the  soothing  contact  of  the 
soil.  The  gentleman  turns  to  his 
country  manse  and  busies  himself 


with  crop  reports,  milk  records,  and 
breeding  plans.  All  of  these  people 
are  answering  the  innate  urge  which 
comes  to  all  men  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other.  We  cannot  with  any  accuracy 
claim  that  one  is  more  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  agriculture  than  the 
other,  just  as  we  cannot  say  that  the 
store  clerk  has  more  contact  with 
business  than  the  store  manager.  All 
have  their  call  and  each  answers  it 
to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

There  is  another  type  of  response 
to  the  call  of  nature,  however.  The 
ever-present  theorist,  also  feeling  the 
urge  to  go  back  to  the  land,  would 
fain  indulge  himself  in  the  pleasant 
task  of  theorizing.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  on  his  part,  and  I  would  be 
rash  indeed  to  intrude  myself  upon 
his  reverie;  yet,  when  he  would 
sally  forth  into  public  print,  and 
match  his  dreams  against  the  hard 
and  fast  rules  of  practicality,  his 
thoughts  become  public  property,  and 
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as  such,  the  subject  of  penetrating 
evaluation. 

It  seems  that  there  were  at  one 
time,  and  I  understand  that  there 
now  lie  latent,  men  of  Boston  College 
who  have  made  castigating  attacks 
upon  the  present-day  system  of  in¬ 
dustrialism,  and  who  have  advocated 
a  "back  to  the  land"  movement, 
called  functionalism.  Having  gradu¬ 
ated  from  an  agricultural  high  school, 
I  was  deeply  interested  in  this  trend 
and  I  immediately  obtained  the  copies 
of  the  Stylus  which  carried  articles  by 
these  men.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
unfair  of  me  to  draw  from  these 
articles  a  general  statement  of  the 
ostensible  aims  of  these  functional¬ 
ists,  and  if  my  remarks  fall  wide  of 
the  true  point  at  issue,  then  I  can  take 
refuge  in  the  fact  that  the  case  has 
not  been  stated  accurately  in  these 
articles  which  I  have  read. 

The  case  of  the  Boston  College 
functionalists  has  been  adequately 
summed  up  in  the  article  "On  Fac¬ 
tories  and  Farms"  by  Mr.  Robert 
Drinan,  which  appeared  in  the  Octo¬ 
ber,  issue  of  the  Stylus. 

Functionalism  calls  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of 

.  .  .  farming  communes  which  tend  to¬ 
wards  self-sufficiency,  which  are  based  on 
commutative  justice,  and  which  are  dedi¬ 
cated  to  facilitating  eternal  salvation  for 
the  greatest  number  .  .  . 

My  chief  objection  to  this  school  of 
functionalism,  is  that  it  is  superfluous 
in  the  light  of  present-day  condi¬ 
tions  in  existing  Catholic,  agricultural 
commune!  I  maintain  that  if  these 
functionalists  were  sincere  in  their 
views  they  would  have  chosen  either 
one  of  the  two  courses  which  would 


lie  open  to  them  upon  sincere  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  subject.  They  should 
have  attached  themselves  to  one  of 
the  existing  Catholic  communes  and 
followed  an  agricultural  life,  or,  if 
they  feel  called  only  to  an  oral 
espousal  of  this  cause,  they  should 
have  portrayed  to  the  world  the  per¬ 
fection  which  can  more  surely  be 
obtained  in  these  existing  communes. 

Yet  what  have  these  theorists  done  ? 
Either  through  lack  of  acquaintance 
with  existing  farm  communities, 
or  pride  of  intellect,  they  have  osten¬ 
sibly  laid  the  foundations  of  a  com¬ 
munal  agricultural  life,  and  have 
labeled  it  as  something  new.  There 
perhaps  could  have  been  an  excuse 
for  this  if  they  had  been  informed 
on  the  technical  aspects  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  which  they  dealt,  yet 
throughout  their  writings  is  displayed 
an  inexcusable  naivete  in  matters 
agricultural. 

As  an  example  of  this  artlessness 
let  me  refer  you  to  an  article  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  April,  1942,  issue  of  the 
Stylus,  by  Dr.  Lee  Bowen,  "The  Case 
for  Functionalism."  In  this  issue  the 
author  describes  correctly  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  earth,  topsoil,  and  humus 


This  essay  is  not  to  be  taken  in  any 
way  as  an  expression  of  the  policy  of  the 
Stylus.  We  think  Mr.  Dunfey  writes  in¬ 
terestingly  and  sincerely.  We  think  his 
contribution  is  thoughtful  and  very 
timely.  Withal  we  cannot  agree  with 
him.  Next  month  we  are  planning  an 
answer  to  this  article.  Mr.  Weston  Jenks, 
whom  you  have  seen  before  in  these 
pages,  but  only  as  a  poet,  has  promised 
us  to  come  forth  and  take  the  stand  for 
the  defense.  Watch  for  an  explosion. 
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relations  which  are  to  be  found  in 
land  untouched  by  the  farmer.  The 
writer  then  states,  incorrectly,  that 
plowing  tends  to  destroy  the  fertility 
of  this  topsoil.  He  utterly  misses  the 
whole  object  of  wise  plowing;  namely, 
to  deepen  the  range  of  the  topsoil, 
which  he  claims  can  never  exceed  a 
few  inches.  The  author  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  Hindu  shows  true  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  soil  when  he  shoves  into 
the  earth  a  pointed  stick  and  drops 
into  the  resulting,  crude  furrow,  the 
simple  seed.  I  maintain  that  the 
Hindu  violates  the  cardinal  principle 
of  agriculture:  he  returns  nothing  to 
the  soil  for  what  he  has  taken  out. 
The  modern  farmer,  on  the  other 
hand,  enriches  his  soil  by  planting 
a  crop  such  as  alfalfa,  a  plant  which 
extends  its  roots  as  far  as  six  feet 
beneath  the  surface  and  implants 
there  nodules  of  nitrogen,  an  indis¬ 
pensable  element  in  plant  growth. 
Yet  this  functionalist  would  have 
you  believe  that  the  man  who  deepens 
the  extent  of  his  topsoil  is  a  burglar 
of  nature’s  wealth,  and  that  the  man 
who  does  nothing  but  extract  wealth 
without  any  return,  is  conserving  the 
soil. 

The  learned  Doctor  goes  on  to  tell 
us  that  no  plan  of  conservation  can 
remedy  such  gross  wrongs  as  exist  in 
modern  agriculture.  Yet  the  man 
selects  the  unwisest  possible  example 
to  prove  his  point:  he  would  quote 
the  dust  bowl  as  an  example  of  mod¬ 
ern  agriculture  at  work.  That  is 
exactly  the  type  of  agriculture  which 
is  not  modern,  for  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture  of  modern  agriculture  was  con¬ 
structed  to  correct  and  prevent  such 


criminal  use  of  the  soil.  Millions 
have  been  spent  on  discovering  ways 
to  prevent  such  negligence  in  the 
future,  for  the  dust  bowl  is  merely 
a  case  where  the  rules  were  not 
obeyed.  Yet  the  functionalists  say 
that  much  of  the  farming  today  is 
done  in  the  same  manner;  even  if  I 
agreed,  which  I  do  not,  that  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  do  away  with 
the  laws  of  conservation.  Many 
people  do  not  obey  the  ten  command¬ 
ments;  should  we  do  away  with  the 
decalogue  on  that  account  ? 

You  can  easily  surmise  from  such 
mistatements  of  fact  that  the  func¬ 
tionalist  has  done  little  if  anything 
to  acquaint  himself  with  a  knowledge 
of  agriculture.  We  could  excuse 
this  ignorance  if  it  were  the  only 
oversight  of  this  school  of  thought. 
Yet  the  functionalists  have  over¬ 
looked  the  fact  that  wherever  agri¬ 
culture  is  followed  as  a  means  of  ex¬ 
istence  in  a  dominantly  Catholic  com¬ 
munity,  there  can  be  found  in  prac¬ 
tice  the  same  basic  principles  which 
the  functionalists  expound  as  some¬ 
thing  new  under  the  sun.  Have  the 
functionalists  ever  heard  of,  or 
studied  the  way  of  life  followed  in 
the  Teche,  in  French  Canada,  or  in 
the  Scotch-Catholic  parts  of  Nova 
Scotia?  If  they  have,  why  have  they 
not  portrayed  them  as  the  examples 
of  Christian  living,  instead  of  formu¬ 
lating  a  pseudo-novel  rule  of  life 
which,  ostensibly,  can  be  followed  in 
the  shelter  of  some  as-yet-to-be- 
founded  Utopia? 

Once  again  I  wish  to  state  my  sin¬ 
cerity  in  this  matter.  I  have  attacked 
the  stand  of  the  functionalists,  not  be- 
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cause  I  think  that  there  is  nothing  in 
what  they  say,  but  rather  because  I 
feel  that  they  are  either  toying  with 
an  up-in-the-air  idea  which  they  think 
is  the  essence  of  sanctity,  or  are  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  subject  with 
which  they  deal. 

If  any  functionalist  cares  to  attack 
my  views,  I  am  sure  that  the  editors 
of  the  Stylus  will  be  only  too  glad  to 
print  his  article.  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  enough  interest  is  evinced  in  the 
outward  aspects  of  my  arguments  so 
briefly  stated  above,  will  expand  on 


the  subject  as  regards  life  in  the 
Catholic  communes  in  Canada  with 
which  I  have  come  in  contact.  I  feel 
that  my  experiences  and  travels  in 
the  Dominion  may  add  something  to 
the  discussion  of  the  matter  at  hand. 

However,  with  all  due  respect,  I 
cast  the  gauntlet  in  the  functionalist  s’ 
faces.  It  is  theirs  to  take  up  the  chal¬ 
lenge  and  light  the  way  to  easy  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  functionalism,  knowing 
they  shall  be  opposed  by  all  of  us 
who  quarrel  with  it  even  though  we 
agree  with  many  of  its  essentials. 


'Your  Sues 

We  stood  upon  a  hill,  star-crowned, 

And  watched  the  end-of-summer  moon, 

Its  track  a  silver  highway 

On  the  glint,  black  surface  of  the  sea. 

There  was  not  need  to  speak 

For  words  are  poor  and  useless  things  at  such  a  time, 
And  have  not  strength  to  bear  the  thoughts 
Uprising  from  a  breaking  heart. 


The  end  had  come.  The  hourglass  of  Time, 

Its  cone  of  sand  released,  decreed  this  night  the  last 

That  we  should  wander  hand  in  hand 

Along  the  water’s  edge  and  talk  of  simple  things. 


My  heart  cried  out!  I  beat  against  the  glass 
Of  Time  to  stay  its  last  few  grains'! — 

I  looked  into  your  eyes  in  wild  despair  .  .  . 

In  their  dark  depths  I  found 
The  anodyne  of  all  my  hopeless  pain. 

— Kevin  P.  O’Leary 
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The  Tailor  And  The  Peacock 

By  FRANK  R.  TANGHERLINI 


Several  years  ago,  I  used  to  pass 
by  a  tailor  shop  whose  odd  appear¬ 
ance  aroused  my  curiosity.  A  sign, 
evidently  painted  long  ago  on  the 
window,  merely  said: 

Louis  K allin  —  Tailor 

In  order  to  gain  a  better  view  of 
the  inside,  I  brought  an  old  coat  to  his 
shop  to  be  mended.  I  explained  to 
him  what  I  desired  to  be  done,  he 
nodded,  and  mumbled  to  me  to  wait, 
since  it  would  only  require  five  or 
ten  minutes  to  stitch  up.  And  so, 
while  he  busily  repaired  my  coat,  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  survey  his 
establishment  rather  thoroughly. 

Nearly  all  the  ceiling  had  crum¬ 
bled  away,  and  only  a  few  patches 
of  plaster  remained  clinging  to  the 
bare  wooden  strips  which  were  ex¬ 
posed  like  a  leering  skeleton. 
Against  one  wall  of  the  narrow 
room  was  a  clothes  rack  with 
several  stained  suits  and  faded 
dresses  hanging  on  it.  On  the  oppo¬ 
site  side,  was  a  bookcase  filled  with 
many  dusty  volumes  whose  age  was 
apparent  from  their  withered  and  de¬ 
cayed  bindings.  At  the  far  end  of 
the  room  was  a  screen,  behind  which 
were  the  tailor’s  cot  and  kitchen. 

His  tailoring  equipment  consisted 
of  a  rude  pressing  board,  an  old, 
rusted  sewing  machine,  and,  situated 
by  the  window,  his  sewing  table. 


Buttons,  needles,  thimbles,  spools  of 
various  colored  threads  were  littered 
upon  the  table;  also  books,  like  Bur¬ 
ton’s  Anatomy  and  Walton’s  Angler. 

The  only  illumination  in  this  dark 
room  came  from  a  gas  jet,  whose 
yellow-blue  dame  cast  a  weird  glow 
throughout  the  establishment,  even 
in  the  daytime. 

But  of  all  the  curious  things  about 
the  shop,  the  most  curious  was  Louis 
himself.  His  face  was  that  of  a  man 
in  his  sixties;  the  skin,  wrinkled  and 
molded  with  age,  hung  loosely  about 
his  neck  and  chin.  His  eyes  looked 
out  from  behind  his  narrow,  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles  and  seemed  to 
stare  past  whatever  he  was  doing. 
His  bald  head  was  lined  by  a  long 
scar  which  ran  from  the  forehead  to 
the  back  of  his  neck.  His  coat  was 
once  dark  gray,  but  was  now  covered 
with  many  patches  of  different  ma¬ 
terials  skillfully  sewed  on.  Crouched 
over  his  work,  with  his  beak-like 
nose  almost  touching  his  fingers,  he 
looked  like  a  huge  hawk  clutching 
its  prey  in  its  talons.  But  at  times, 
in  the  glow  of  the  gas-light,  the 
hawk’s  shabby  coat  seemed  to  come 
alive  with  dancing  colors  that  shone 
like  the  plummage  of  a  peacock. 

On  his  right  little  finger  he  wore 
a  gold  ring,  set  with  a  jade  stone, 
at  which  he  would  often  pause  to 
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stare  for  several  moments,  shake  his 
head  quickly,  sigh  deeply,  and  then 
continue  sewing. 

After  this  meeting,  I  had  not 
passed  by  the  shop  for  a  few  weeks. 
Then,  one  morning,  I  found  it  de¬ 
serted.  Already  a  painter  had  started 
the  job  of  reconditioning  the  dilapi¬ 
dated  place.  Many  questions  arose  in 
my  mind.  Had  he  moved  to  some 
other  location  where  business  was 
better?  Had  he  died?  Or  had  he 
been  a  miser  all  his  life  and  had  he  at 
last  retired  on  the  accumulation  he 
had  for  several  decades  stored  away  ? 
His  mysterious  disappearance  had 
aroused  my  curiosity  even  more  than 
had  he  himself. 

Three  doors  up  the  street  was  a 
small  antique  shop  run  by  a  Miss 
Elizabeth  Gainsworthy.  It  had  been 
there  ever  since  I  could  remember. 
I  had  seen  Louis  go  into  this  shop 
many  times  and,  therefore,  I  thought 
that  someone  in  there  might  be  able 
to  tell  me  what  had  become  of  him. 


Trembling  with  anxiety,  I  walked  up 
the  street  to  Miss  Gainsworthy’s. 

Upon  opening  the  door,  the  tinkle 
of  a  little  bell,  fastened  to  a  spring 
above,  informed  the  owner  of  my 
entrance. 

“Come  in,”  said  the  voice  of  the 
proprietress,  from  the  rear  of  the 
shop.  And  so  I  made  my  way  past 
old  chairs,  dressers,  delicately-carved 
chests,  bronze  and  marble  statues, 
time-darkened  oil  paintings  and 
faded  tapestries  until  I  was  in  the 
presence  of  Miss  Gainsworthy. 

She  was  seated  in  a  modernistic 
armchair,  whose  simple  design  and 
bright  colors  contrasted  sharply  with 
the  Victorian  atmosphere  that  the 
antiques  provided.  Though  she  was 
old,  her  face  had  not  lost  the  sweet¬ 
ness  and  beauty  of  her  youth.  Her 
hair  was  thin  and  gray,  and  fell  upon 
her  shoulders  in  curls,  among  which 
several  strands  of  gold  were  shining. 
She  wore  a  faded,  red  velvet  dress. 

Curled  up  in  her  lap,  was  a  large 
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white  angora,  who  responded  to  her 
petting  with  a  drowsy  purr  that 
blended  into  the  tomblike  silence  of 
the  shop.  Pale,  thin  wafts  of  vapor 
arose  from  a  china  teapot,  which  was 
resting  on  a  table  by  her  side. 

What  caught  my  eye  most,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  marble  pedestal  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  mahogany  top  upon 
which  was  perched  a  stuffed  raven 
that  seemed  to  be  alive,  so  excellent 
was  the  taxidermist's  skill  that  fash¬ 
ioned  it.  Upon  the  marble  column 
was  a  brass  plate  which  bore  this 
inscription: 

Tell  this  soul  with  sorrow  laden ,  if, 
within  the  distant  Aidenn, 

It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden  whom 
the  angels  name  Lenore,  — 
Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden 
whom  the  angels  name  Lenore. 
Quoth  the  Raven,  '’Nevermore.” 

I  stared  at  the  pedestal  until  I  was 
interrupted  from  my  reverie: —  "Is 
there  anything  in  particular  that  you 
would  like  to  look  at,  young  man?" 

“Oh,  excuse  me,"  I  replied,  "but  I 
thought  that  you  might  be  able  to 
tell  me  what  has  become  of  Mr.  Kal- 
lin,  the  tailor  who  used  to  live  down 
the  street." 

"Why  yes,  if  you  are  interested." 
And  I  thought  I  saw  her  eyes  light 
up  at  the  mention  of  his  name,  as 
she  fingered  the  long  string  of  blue 
pearls  that  hung  about  her  neck. 
"First,  let  us  have  some  tea.” 

And  after  I  had  drawn  up  a  deep 
winged-back  chair  and  had  made 
myself  comfortable,  she  poured  some 


tea  from  the  teapot  into  two  dainty 
cups  and  offered  me  one  of  them. 
Then  she  gazed  vacantly  across  the 
shop,  until  her  eyes  seemed  to  fix 
themselves  upon  some  distant  object 
from  which  she  gathered,  like  fallen 
leaves,  the  events  of  another  genera¬ 
tion.  And  finally,  with  a  voice  that 
lingered  on  every  syllable  as  though 
it  were  precious,  she  began: — 

"Louis  was  born  in  Russia  sixty 
years  ago;  his  father  and  mother 
were  both  peasants  and,  not  desiring 
their  only  child  to  grow  up  in  pov¬ 
erty,  they  migrated  to  America  when 
Louis  was  three  years  old.  Louis’s 
father,  upon  arrival,  learned  tailor¬ 
ing  from  another  Russian,  and  being 
clever  and  industrious,  soon  pros¬ 
pered  in  that  trade. 

"Louis  was  given  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  that  his  parents  had  never  had. 
Being  of  a  scholarly  nature,  he  was 
sent  to  Europe  to  study.  He  went 
to  the  University  at  Gottigen,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  himself. 

"Finally,  in  1909,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  he  found  himself  in 
Paris,  studying  assiduously,  but  for 
what  purpose  he  knew  not. 

"One  evening,  after  the  opera,  he 
strolled  into  a  little  cafe  which  over¬ 
looked  the  Seine.  And  as  he  sat  there, 
looking  out  across  the  murky  waters, 
watching  lovers  seated  together 
along  the  banks,  he  let  out  a  sigh  of 
disappointment.  'Of  what  use  is 
all  my  knowledge,  all  my  learning,  if 
I  have  no  one  to  share  it  with  me?’ 
he  said  to  himself,  for  knowledge 
in  itself  is  a  lonely  thing.  It  is  only 
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in  the  transmission  of  it  that  one 
finds  happiness.  Of  what  value  is 
the  universe,  if  there  be  not  life  to 
inhabit  it?  Of  what  value  truth,  if 
there  be  none  to  be  truthful  ? 

"Then,  looking  through  the 
smoke-filled  cafe,  his  eyes  alighted 
upon  a  girl  busily  sketching,  whose 
hair,  he  told  me,  reminded  him  of 
a  field  of  wheat,  with  the  sun  shin¬ 
ing  upon  it,  rippling  and  radiant; 
and  whose  face  glowed  with  the 
color  of  youth  and  the  charm  of 
innocence.  He  at  once  divined  her 
to  be  an  American  studying  art  in 
Paris,  and,  being  in  a  romantic  mood 
that  evening,  mustered  up  his  cour¬ 
age  and  walked  over  to  her  table 
unnoticed.  He  was  about  to  intro¬ 
duce  himself  when  he  saw  that  she 
had  been  sketching  him,  and  so, 
losing  his  shyness,  he  leaned  over 
her  shoulder,  saying:  'What  a  pity 
that  Beauty  should  waste  her  time 
sketching  the  Beast!’ 

"  ‘Oh!’  the  girl  turned  around 
startled,  brushed  her  long  hair  back, 
looked  at  him,  and  smiled. 

"And  gazing  down  into  her  laugh¬ 
ing  eyes  Louis  fell  in  love. 

"  ‘I  fear  that  that  wasn’t  a  very 
formal  way  to  introduce  myself,’  he 
said  when  he  had  collected  his 
senses,  'Shall  I  try  again?’ 

"  'It  would  be  more  conventional,’ 
said  the  girl,  still  smiling  with 
amusement. 

"  'My  name  is  Louis  Kallin;  I  am 
an  American  studying  here  in  Paris.’ 

"  'My  name  is  Patricia  Barton;  I 
am  also  an  American  —  will  you  join 
me?’ 


"From  that  evening  on,  the  two 
were  inseparable. 

"After  his  lectures  were  over  in 
the  morning,  Louis  and  Patricia 
would  tour  Paris;  she  sketching,  and 
he  looking  over  her  shoulder  ad¬ 
miringly.  Sometimes  they  would 
stroll  along  the  Seine  and  Louis 
would  tell  her  of  his  dreams  for  the 
future,  and,  gazing  into  the  stormy 
sky  reflected  in  the  Seine,  they  found 
a  Star  whose  gleam  warmed  their 
hearts;  and  on  it  they  fashioned  their 
castles:  whose  walls  were  the  mists 
of  the  future  and  whose  mortar  was 
their  love. 

"After  a  few  months  he  asked  her 
to  marry  him  and  she  consented.  In 
exchange  for  her  engagement  dia¬ 
mond  she  gave  him  a  jade  ring, 
carved  with  strange  devices,  which 
had  been  given  to  her  by  an  old 
gypsy  in  return  for  a  portrait.  Then 
Louis  told  her  of  his  plans.  'I  have 
received  a  professorship  at  a  small 
midwestern  university  for  this  term,’ 
he  said.  'It  will  be  an  ideal  place  to 
go,  Patricia,  for  there  we  can  live 
out  in  the  country,  away  from  this 
monotonous  city  life.  In  the  cities, 
people  are  herded  together  like 
cattle  in  the  fields  bellowing  ig¬ 
norantly  of  existence,  and  the  air 
is  unclean  and  stale.  I  want  the  quiet 
life,  close  to  Nature,  where  things 
are  alive  and  grow  before  your  eyes. 
In  country  places  the  hand  of  God 
has  not  been  thrust  aside,  and  the 
hand  of  vain  desire  allowed  to  daub 
where  fancy  chooses.  We  will  not 
have  fame,  Patricia,  but  we  will  have 
happiness.  What  more  could  one 
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desire?’  Patricia  only  nodded  her 
head  and  smiled. 

"Two  days  Before  the  wedding  he 
received  a  letter  which  read: 

Dear  Louis: 

1  fear  your  desires,  do  not  coincide 
with  mine.  1  want  to  see  the  world 
and  have  gaiety  and  adventure;  to 
paint  life  in  all  its  for?ns,  from  the 
snow-covered  peaks  of  the  Andes  to 
the  burning  deserts  of  the  Sahara. 

"The  life  you  desire  is  for  an  old 
couple,  who  have  nothing  to  do  but 
sit  on  a  porch  in  rocking  chairs  and 
reminisce  of  their  unburdened  youth 
—  and  1  feel  much  too  enthusiastic 
about  life  to  reflect  —  so 

Au  revoir,  ?non  aime, 

Patricia 

"Louis  never  recovered  from  that 
letter.  He  wandered  through  the 
streets  of  Paris,  discouraged  and  de¬ 
jected. 

"To  add  to  his  sorrow,  he  received 
word  that  his  parents  were  dead  — 
and  now  he  was  truly  alone  in  the 
world. 

"How  inviting  seemed  the  cool 
and  restful  waves  of  the  Seine,  flow¬ 
ing  softly  and  smoothly  far  away 
and  into  the  white-foamed  blue  of 
the  broad  Atlantic!  As  he  gazed 
deeper  into  its  murkiness,  angry 
shapes  and  unholy  forms  would  arise 
swirling  from  its  muddy  bottom,  and 
the  surface  would  become  troubled 
causing  Louis  to  turn  away. 

"He  tried  to  lose  himself  amidst 
the  reckless  gaiety  of  the  Paris  night 
life  —  but  always  he  was  troubled 


by  the  vision  of  laughing  eyes  and 
a  glowing  face  surrounded  by  a 
golden  halo. 

"He  returned  to  the  United  States. 
But,  suffering  from  ever  depressed 
spirits,  he  could  not  do  anything  ex¬ 
cept  wander  the  streets,  as  he  had 
in  Paris,  trying  to  regain  his  former 
freedom  of  mind. 

"Thinking  that  marriage  was  the 
only  solution  to  his  melancholy,  he 
married  a  girl  to  whom  he  was  at¬ 
tracted  by  her  quiet  manners  and 
tender  feelings.  She  was  one  of  those 
gentle  creatures  who  go  through  life 
thinking  a  great  deal,  but  saying 
little.  In  every  respect  she  was  the 
antithesis  of  Patricia.  She  had  little 
beauty,  except  a  charm  of  candor  in 
her  eyes  and  a  sweet  respect  for  au¬ 
thority  in  her  heart: 

She  humbled  herself  before  man, 

And  kneeled  before  God. 

"With  her,  Louis  sought  to  forget 
his  tragic  affection  for  Patricia. 

"The  funds  that  his  parents  had 
left  him  were  soon  exhausted  and 
Louis  was  now  in  search  of  a  job. 
But  he  discovered  that  a  professor  of 
Sanskrit  and  Ancient  Literature  was 
not  desired  by  the  universities  and  so, 
pressed  by  necessity,  he  became  a 
clerk. 

"His  wife  never  complained  nor 
questioned,  but  did  everything  to 
make  his  life  pleasant,  and  gradually 
the  memory  of  Patricia  dimmed  as 
it  had  gleamed;  this  quiet  girl  bring¬ 
ing  happiness  to  his  sorrowful  soul. 

"However,  his  new  found  joy  was 
not  long-lived.  His  sweet  wife  died 
while  bearing  him  a  child,  which 
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soon  followed  its  mother  to  the 
grave. 

'’Then  came  1917.  The  United 
States  declared  war  on  Germany. 
America  set  out  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy.  Louis,  desirous 
of  seeking  some  relief  from  the  sor¬ 
row  which  wrapped  its  folds  about 
him  in  an  impenetrable  veil  of  grief, 
tried  to  enlist.  He  was  not  accepted 
because  of  his  poor  eyesight  and 
weak  heart. 

"Again  he  was  unhappy,  but  this 
time  life  seemed  to  have  nothing  left 
to  entice  his  holding  onto  it;  he 
longed  to  pull  the  shrouds  of  death 
over  his  tired  body.  However,  just 
as  he  was  about  to  commit  suicide, 
he  thought  of  Patricia  with  her  light¬ 
hearted  smile,  and  of  the  castles  on 
their  star.  The  vision  gave  him  new 
life,  and  he  resolved  to  find  her,  even 
though  he  had  to  search, 

Through  the  thickets  of  time  and 
thorns  of  despair, 

From  the  rocks  of  disaster,  to 
death’ s  own  lair. 

And  so  he  made  his  way  as  a  ser¬ 
vant  on  one  of  the  convoys  to  Eu¬ 
rope.  If  only  he  could  meet  his 
Patricia  —  only  see  her  once  more! 

"One  evening,  while  in  a  cafe 
in  Paris,  he  got  into  a  drunken  brawl 
in  which  his  head  was  split  open. 
It  was  a  serious  wound  and  Louis 
would  have  died  had  he  not  been 
fortunate  enough  to  receive  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  skilled  surgeon. 

"Although  Louis’s  life  was  saved, 
his  mind  was  affected  by  the  injury; 
events  were  blurred,  and  often  he 
would  become  violent  for  days.  How¬ 
ever,  after  living  on  in  southern 


France  for  six  years  he  recovered, 
and  returned  to  America. 

"Having  very  little  money,  and  be¬ 
ing  in  no  condition  to  teach  or  seek 
a  regular  job  (for  his  mind  was  still 
foggy),  he  opened  up  a  little  tailor 
shop;  having  learned  the  trade  from 
his  father  during  boyhood. 

"HiS  father  had  often  said  to 
Louis:  'My  son,  remember,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  learned  you  may  become,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whatever  else  you  may 
know,  there  will  come  a  time  when 
you  must  rely  on  your  hands  for  your 
subsistence  and  for  that  reason  I  am 
teaching  you  how  to  mend  and  sew. 
Because  man’s  clothes  are  like  his 
soul,  they  are  constantly  in  need  of 
repair.’ 

"Soon  after  Louis  opened  his  tailor 
shop,  I  opened  this  antique  store. 
Louis,  being  fond  of  books,  often 
came  to  borrow  the  few  odd  volumes 
I  possessed.  Now  and  then,  he  would 
sit  here  in  the  evenings,  telling  me  of 
his  life  and  of  Patricia,  or  mourning 
the  loss  of  his  wife  and  child. 

"Unlike  his  father,  he  made  very 
little  money  and  was  forced  to  work 
late  into  the  night  to  make  a  bare 
living.  I  realized  his  wants,  and  so, 
under  the  pretext  of  wishing  to  talk, 
I  invited  him  over  every  evening  for 
supper  and  tried  to  make  up  in  that 
meal  what  he  lacked  all  day. 

"Last  week,  when  he  did  not  come 
over  in  the  morning  as  he  had  in¬ 
tended,  I  went  to  his  shop  and  found 
him  lying  dead  on  his  cot.  The  doctor 
said  he  had  died  of  heart  failure.’’ 

And  with  these  words  she  shut  her 
eyes,  and  leaned  back  sighing,  "Poor 
Louis,  poor  Louis.’’ 
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Then  suddenly,  I  realized.  "You’re 
Patricia,  aren’t  you?’’  I  asked, 
astounded  at  the  idea. 

"Yes,  my  child,’’  she  replied,  open¬ 
ing  her  eyes  and  gazing  at  me  rather 
sadly. 

"But  why  didn’t  you  tell  him? 
Wasn’t  it  cruel  to  let  him  continue 
to  think  his  Patricia  was  either  dead 
or  living  far  from  his  humble  shop?’’ 

"Listen,’’  she  said,  "after  I  had 
traveled  about  the  world,  satisfying 
my  curiosity  and  living  according  to 
my  designs  and  my  ideas,  I  found 
myself,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  alone 
and  despairing,  just  as  Louis  had 
been  fifteen  years  previous  to  that 
time,  in  1909.  And  so,  at  the 
time  when  most  women  have 
settled  down  with  their  families 
—  I  started  to  seek  Louis.  And 
for  ten  years  I  wandered  through  the 
world,  seeking  him.  Finally,  in  Paris, 
I  met  the  French  surgeon  who  had 
treated  his  head  injury  and  from  that 
time  on  the  trail  was  easy. 

"When  I  had  found  him  at  last, 
he  was  poverty-stricken  and  mentally 
depressed,  and  I  feared  the  shock 
of  his  seeing  me  would  kill  him.  And 
since  his  eyes,  and,  later,  his  hearing 
were  very  bad,  he  could  not  discover 
my  identity. 

"But  one  evening,  a  week  ago,  he 
said  to  me  while  we  were  talking 
after  supper:  ’Bessy,  if  I  had  married 
Patricia,  I  should  have  wanted  her 
to  be  like  you  when  she  grew  old.’ 

"And  then  I  could  not  resist  any 
longer,  and  told  him  who  I  was, 
begging  his  forgiveness.  His  joy 
knew  no  bounds,  and  taking  me  in  his 
arms,  he  said,  ‘Patricia,  tomorrow  we 


are  going  to  be  married  and  now, 
nothing  can  stop  us.’ 

"Poor  Louis,  he  died  that  very 
night  —  I  have  ail  his  possessions 
stored  away  here,  poor  Louis.’’  And 
she  tried  to  suppress  the  tears,  but 
could  not. 

"Please  don’t  cry,’’  I  said,  trying 
to  console  her.  "At  least  Louis  died 
happy  in  having  found  you  again.’’ 

And  then  her  eyes  grew  bright, 
shining  through  her  tears  like  the 
sun  after  a  shower. 

"It’s  getting  late,  and  I  really  must 
be  going,’’  I  said.  "Iam  already  two 
hours  late  for  school,  but  I  don’t 
mind  that,  for  I  have  learned  more 
this  morning,  listening  to  your  story, 
than  I  could  in  many  mornings  at 
school.” 

"You  must  come  again,  my  boy,” 
she  said,  "and  hear  more  about  my 
Louis.” 

"Indeed  I  shall  —  Good-bye.” 

"Good-bye,  and  come  again.” 

As  I  opened  the  door,  the  bright 
morning  sun  and  brisk  December 
wind  rushed  in  together,  causing  the 
gloom  to  dispell,  and  leaving  a  radi¬ 
ance  that  only  sunlight  can  bring. 

As  I  walked  past  the  tailor  shop, 
tears  came  into  my  eyes;  and, 
vaguely,  the  words  of  DeQuincy 
flashed  through  my  mind: 

If  she  lived,  doubtless  we  must 
have  been  sometimes  in  search  of 
each  other,  at  the  very  same  mo¬ 
ment,  through  the  mighty  labyrinths 
of  the  same  city;  perhaps  even  within 
a  few  feet  of  each  other  —  a  barrier 
no  wider  than  a  street  often  amount¬ 
ing  in  the  end  to  a  separation  for 
eternity. 
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^he  Sign 

Jesus,  Son  of  Mary,  stopped, 

Heard  an  inward  thunder, 

Knew  that  something  He  had  made 
Was  put  asunder. 

Simon,  not  yet  Peter,  had 
Crushed  a  little  ant, 

But  Simon  did  not  think  his  act 
Was  significant. 

Yet  when  he  stooped  to  place  it 
Gently  in  his  hand, 

He  saw  the  mouth  distended  by 
A  single  grain  of  sand. 

It  held  the  weighty  cargo 
Until  its  final  breath, 

Would  not  let  go  its  duty, 

Even  to  ease  its  death. 

And  Simon  felt  strange  sorrow 
For  the  small,  sad  accident 
To  which  a  tiny  body  lay 
In  tragic  testament. 

And  Jesus  knowing  Simon 
Was  in  remorse  and  pain, 

Whispered  and  the  twisted  ant 
Came  to  life  again. 

When  Simon  saw  the  miracle 
Moving  in  his  hand, 

He  knew,  he  knew  a  God  was  somewhere 
Walking  in  the  land. 

— Thomas  Heath 
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THIEVES  IN  THE  NIGHT 


By  WALTER  F.  MORRIS 


O  N  the  frost  chilled  night  of  De¬ 
cember  1st,  1642,  a  grave  illness  at¬ 
tached  itself  to  the  powerful  min¬ 
ister  of  France,  Armand  Duplessis 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  and  the  gentle 
quietude  of  death  soon  smoothed  his 
wrinkled  countenance.  A  pale  old 
woman,  shawled  and  gray,  kneeling 
in  the  shadows  of  Our  Blessed 
Mother’s  effigy  at  L’Eglise  du  Sacre- 
Coeur,  wept  grievously  .  .  . 

It  was  past  nine  o’clock  this  same 
night  when  Andre  de  Bosquet  arrived 
freshly  at  Paris  and  saw  the  home 
of  his  youthful  days  for  the  first  time 
since  that  creaky  little  black  carriage 
swept  him  off  down  the  muddy  roads 
to  the  channel  boat  at  Bologne,  for 
England  and  English  education. 
Andre  quickly  betook  himself  to  the 
quarters  of  the  unworthy  Comte 
Pierre  Malbeau,  his  dissipated  and 
profligate  companion  of  London 
days.  They  had  met  there  a  few  years 
ago  when  they  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  together.  Pierre,  because  of 
his  contemptible  habits,  had  been  ex¬ 
pelled,  and  Andre,  though  turned 
nearly  as  dissolute,  succeeded  in  stay¬ 
ing  on.  Andre  had  completed  his 
course  and  was  now  returning. 

When  Andre  reached  Malbeau’s 
mansion,  in  "le  Palais  de  Fountain- 
bleau”  section,  it  was  well  illumi¬ 
nated  and  gave  off  the  semblance  of 
a  party  inside.  As  he  ascended  the 


shining  marble  steps  he  could  hear 
the  soft  sweet  notes  of  a  violin,  the 
blaring  of  wood  horns,  the  enhancing 
arpeggio  of  a  piano  intermingled 
with  the  cackle  of  human  voices.  He 
entered  the  vestibule  unexpected  and 
caught  the  porter  dozing  off  in  his 
little  chair.  He  unfastened  his  cloak, 
threw  it  off,  and  nudged  the  somnam¬ 
bulist,  whom  he  urged  to  announce 
him. 

When  Andre  had  reached  the  foot 
of  the  steps,  Malbeau  appeared  and 
their  hands  clasped  .  .  .  Malbeau’s 
warm,  clammy  hand  and  Andre’s  still 
cold  one.  The  old  companions  met 
again.  Malbeau’s  eyes  carried  a  re¬ 
gard  of  vainglorious  conceit,  and 
Andre’s  that  of  insatiable  roguish¬ 
ness. 

"Bienvenu!  I  expected  you 
earlier,”  began  Malbeau.  "We  have 
the  best  in  Paris  here  tonight,  you 
know.” 

Andre  smiled  gently.  "I  hadn’t 
thought  that  I’d  find  such  a  crowd 
here.  I  supposed  that  these  people 
would  be  mourning  tonight.  I  heard 
about  Richelieu’s  death  on  the  way.” 
The  gentle  smile  then  turned  to  a 
hesitant  one,  and  he  added,  "Too  bad 
for  the  old  fool.” 

Pierre  Malbeau  instantly  appre¬ 
hended  that  the  spirit  of  devilishness 
still  lived  in  Andre’s  heart.  He  said, 
"Allons!  En  avant!  Let’s  go  to  my 
study  where  we  can  enjoy  privacy  and 
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the  warmth  of  some  Burgundy.” 

Andre  de  Bosquet  was  a  dashing 
young  man,  tall,  medium  in  weight, 
dark  in  complexion,  with  a  pair  of 
well-set,  deep-blue  eyes.  It  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  lived  the  life  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  for  he  possessed  those  tender 
features  that  had  never  been  hard¬ 
ened  by  want  or  labor. 

His  father,  the  Due  Guillaume  de 
Bosquet,  was  reputed  to  be  the 
wealthiest  man  in  all  France.  All 
loved  the  elder  Bosquet  for  his  fer¬ 
vent  piety  and  benevolent  charity. 

Andre  had  begun  life  to  be  like 
his  father,  but  the  degrading  and 
maleficent  influence  of  the  scoundrel- 
ous  Malbeau  and  others  of  similar 
calibre  had  changed  him.  This  pained 
his  father  intensely.  He  had  sent  his 
son  to  study  in  England  precisely  be¬ 
cause  his  association  with  the  base 
and  degenerate  youth  of  Louis  XIII’s 
court  would  not  then  be  possible. 
But,  unfortunately,  Andre  came  to 
meet  Pierre  in  London. 

Pierre  admitted  Andre  before  him 
into  the  study.  The  room  possessed 
a  warm,  cozy  atmosphere.  It  did  not 
have  the  stern  marble  features  of  the 
ballroom.  A  thin,  multi-colored 
tweed  rug  partially  covered  the  plain, 
brown  floor.  The  books  along  one 
wall  were  well  cased;  small  paint¬ 
ings,  and  a  lonesome  little  crucifix 
hung  on  the  opposing  wall.  A  desk, 
two  tables,  four  or  five  chairs  filled 
the  center  of  the  room.  A  stone 
hearth,  with  blazing  logs  piled  high, 
separated  two  lattice  windows.  Two 
attractive  gold  candlesticks  gave 
forth  brilliant  white  flames,  lighting 


the  room  and  the  actions  of  the  two 
men.  A  pair  of  comfortable  chairs 
were  drawn  close  before  the  fire. 

"Assis-toi!  Andre!  The  footman 
will  bring  the  Burgundy,”  assured 
Pierre,  and  seeing  Andre  seated,  he 
added,  "We’ll  have  a  jolly  time  of  it! 
N’est-ce  pas?” 

Andre  nodded. 

Pierre  started  again.  "Well!  How 
have  you  been,  old  fellow?  You 
haven’t  changed  much.  It  amazes 
me  how  you  got  through  it  all.” 

Andre  laughed  and  said,  "Mere 
persistence!  Besides,  I  did  study  a 
little.  —  Ah !  Here  comes  the  Bur¬ 
gundy.” 

A  manservant  in  well  trimmed 
garments  and  with  a  powdered,  white 
wig,  the  short  tails  of  which  were 
tied  back  with  green  ribbon,  placed 
two  flasks  of  Burgundy  on  the  petite 
table  before  them  and  promptly  left. 
Pierre  removed  two  copper  bumpers 
from  the  mantel  of  the  hearth  and 
filled  them.  Then  he  turned  to  Andre 
and  bade  him  to  stand  and  toast. 

"May  we  live  forever  and  may 
our  friendship  never  perish.” 

They  swallowed  the  contents  of 
their  wine  glasses  and  settled  down 
again  in  their  cushioned  chairs. 

Andre  bent  over  his  chair  and 
seized  Pierre  by  the  arm.  "Tell  me! 
Why  did  you  insist  that  I  come  here 
so  soon  after  arrival  ?  You  must  have 
had  a  reason.  Why  the  party  on  such 
a  night?” 

"I  didn’t  anticipate  that  you’d 
suspect  me,”  answered  Pierre  in  a 
laugh  that  quickly  dissolved  into 
a  frown. 


Andre  boldly  asked,  "Why  the 
frown?" 

"It’s  your  father,"  came  the 
answer. 

"What’s  the  trouble  now?"  Andre, 
in  seeming  disgust,  interrupted. 

Pierre  hesitated  a  moment  and  a 
feverish  sweat  trickled  down  his 
cheek  as  if  he  had  to  sum  up  some 
lacking  courage.  "He’s  disinherited 
you!”  said  Pierre,  his  face  twitching 
with  excitement. 

"What?  He  wouldn’t  do  that!" 
cried  Andre,  excited  and  rather 
stunned.  "Why  should  he?" 

"Calm  yourself  and  I’ll  tell  you 
why,"  replied  Pierre.  "You’ve  heard 
of  the  religious  teaching  order, 
named  the  Jesuits,  founded  by  Ignace 
de  Loyola  about  a  century  ago, 
haven’t  you?” 

Andre,  now  depressed  into  a  very 
pensive  mood,  didn’t  speak  aloud, 
but  mumbled  affirmatively. 

Pierre  continued,  "Your  father, 
having  been  informed  about  Lon¬ 
don,  has  judged  you  unworthy.  He 
called  in  his  attorney  the  other  night 
and  the  avocat  stayed  with  him  a  long 
while.  The  next  day,  the  attorney 
told  the  Jesuits  the  money  would  go 
to  them.  You  know  what  an  old  fool 
your  father  is  for  religion!  You’ve 
got  to  act.  Have  you  thought  of 
anything?" 

Andre  sank  deep  in  his  chair  con¬ 
centrating,  contriving,  trying  to  find 
a  way  to  recover  what  he  had  lost. 
He  had  no  wish  to  humble  himself 
to  a  beggar’s  rank,  nor  did  he  care 
for  work.  He  decided  that  he  must 
regain  his  former  status  at  any  cost. 


Le  Comte  Pierre  Malbeau  did  not 
have  the  handsome  stature  of  Andre. 
He  was  of  medium  height,  slightly 
stout,  and  bent  in  posture.  He  had 
short  black  hair  (usually  uncombed) , 
round  cheeks,  a  small,  contracted 
mouth,  dark  eyes  surmounted  by 
bushy  eyebrows  and  a  long  pointed 
nose.  His  father  passed  on  when  he 
was  in  his  childhood  and  left  Pierre 
his  title.  He  grew  and  developed  into 
manhood  under  the  care  of  his 
mother  and  his  uncle.  Each  of  these 
two,  however,  always  suspected  the 
other  of  trying  to  win  the  boy’s  affec¬ 
tion,  and  of  trying  to  get  the  boy’s 
fortune.  Thus  they  tore  his  life  apart. 
Subsequently,  Pierre  became  shiftless 
and  careless.  His  mother  died,  and  his 
uncle  soon  followed  her.  It  was  his 
mother’s  dying  wish  that  he  attend 
the  University  in  England  .  .  .  There 
he  met  Andre.  Luxurious  living,  in¬ 
sane  gambling,  vicious  habits,  had 
now  melted  his  fortune  away.  He 
had  depended  upon  Andre  to  help 
him  repair  his  state  in  life,  but  now 
Andre  was  as  poor  as  he.  Pierre  had 
pride  and  vanity.  He  must,  at  all 
cost,  see  that  Andre  received  his  in¬ 
heritance. 

The  two  young  Frenchmen  sat 
meditatively,  taking  everything  into 
account.  The  fire  began  to  die  away 
and  the  well-intended  Burgundy  was 
forgotten.  There  came  a  knock  at 
the  door.  It  was  repeated  three  times 
before  Pierre  answered  it.  A  foot¬ 
man  stepped  lightly  across  the  room 
and  presented  a  message  to  Andre, 
and  went  out. 

Andre  ripped  open  the  seal  and 
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read  the  message,  and  then  let  out 
a  shriek.  "My  father’s  dying!  He’s 
fading  fast!  He’s  had  a  stroke,’’  he 
gasped.  "There’s  no  chance  for  me 
now.” 

They  stared  at  each  other  for  a 
full  minute.  Pierre  finally  broke  the 
silence  by  asking,  "Do  you  know 
where  the  will  is  kept?” 

Andre  rejoined,  "He  used  to  keep 
it  .  .  .”  He  didn’t  finish  what  he 
had  intended  to  say,  for  his  brain 
acted  too  rapidly  and  his  next 
thought  was,  "If  I  could  only  de¬ 
stroy  it  I  would  become  his  only 
legitimate  heir.  I  hope  he  still  keeps 
it  there.” 

As  if  instinctively,  Andre  jumped 
out  of  the  chair  and  dashed  out  of 
the  study,  through  the  hall,  not  even 
caring  to  stop  for  his  coat  in  the 
vestibule,  and  down  onto  the  street. 
He  took  the  reins  of  the  nearest 
carriage  and  went  off  into  the  night. 

When  Andre  arrived,  the  doorway 
of  his  father’s  great  house  was 
crowded.  Poor  people,  real  people, 
true  people,  who  loved  his  father, 
knelt  shivering  on  the  walk  or  stood 
faithfully  in  the  snow  saying  their  ro¬ 
sary  for  the  dying  man.  Petty  under¬ 
takers  (wanting  the  costly  funeral), 
insignificant  fortune-seeking  rela¬ 
tives,  and  unworthy  lackies  gathered 
together  in  the  warm  reception  room. 

Andre  pushed  his  way  through  this 
confusion  and  turmoil  up  the  stairs 
to  the  second  landing  and  headed 
toward  the  right  wing  where  he  re¬ 
membered  his  father’s  quarters  were 
situated.  Maids,  footmen,  doctors 
tiptoed  along  the  spongy  carpet  of 


the  hallway  leading  to  the  right  wing. 
No  one  recognized  him.  He  had 
been  away  too  long  a  time.  One 
giant  servant  of  monstrous  propor¬ 
tions  tried  to  halt  him,  but  in  vain. 
Andre  slowed  down  only  when  he 
came  to  the  anteroom  of  his  father’s 
apartment  and  passed  through  the 
door  panting  loudly. 

The  anteroom  was  another  recep¬ 
tion  room.  Many  people  were  there 
—  doctors,  clergy,  officials,  and  even 
the  lieutenant  of  the  King  himself. 

From  the  next  room,  which  was 
the  Duke’s,  there  echoed  a  strange 
mumbling  of  prayers  which  soon 
ceased.  Two  clergymen  garbed  in 
purple,  two  servants  and  his  father’s 
attorney  appeared  in  the  doorway. 
The  attorney,  a  whitened  old  man, 
spoke  in  frightened  whispers,  "The 
Holy  Unction  has  been  administered. 
He’s  calling  for  his  son  who,  he 
insists,  was  supposed  to  arrive  to¬ 
night.” 

Andre,  not  waiting  to  introduce 
himself,  dauntlessly  stepped  swiftly 
through  the  heavy  portals,  closed 
them,  barred  them  and  then  turned 
to  the  bedside  of  his  father. 

The  people  thus  shut  out  were 
amazed.  They  came  alive  with  won¬ 
dering  looks.  Sharp  whisperings  re¬ 
sounded  through  the  whole  house 
and  down  onto  the  street. 

Andre  recognized  well  this  famous 
room.  In  younger  days  he  used  to 
pounce  on  his  father’s  bed  in  the 
early  morning  and  wake  him.  They 
then  would  go  to  Mass  together. 

Magnificent  paintings  of  Christ, 
The  Blessed  Mother,  St.  Joseph,  the 
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Last  Supper,  adorned  the  gilded 
walls.  An  enormous  wooden  Crucifix, 
with  a  hand-carved  Christ,  candles 
blazing  beneath  it,  a  kneeling  bench 
and  an  old  worn  missal  glorified  the 
wall  far  across  the  room  from  the 
noble  bedstead.  The  costly  furniture, 
the  Persian  rugs,  the  superb  crafts¬ 
manship  evident  in  the  design  of  the 
room  —  all  flashed  once  again  upon 
his  eyes.  The  tall  windows,  shut  tight 
with  blinds  down,  gave  shadowed 
testimony  to  the  solemn  and  somber 
occasion.  A  lonesome  bottle  of  Holy 
Water  lay  on  the  little  table  next 
to  the  bed. 

Andre  de  Bosquet  knew  that  his 
father  had  always  kept  his  private 
papers  in  a  leather  folder  between 
the  mattresses.  All  he  would  need  to 
do  was  snatch  the  folder,  remove  the 
will  and  burn  it.  All  this  could  be 
done  in  a  second’s  time.  He  moved 
quietly  over  to  the  bed  and  slid  his 
hands  back  and  forth  between  the 
smooth  mattresses.  It  was  there !  He 
pressed  his  hands  upon  it  and 
snatched  it  from  its  encasement!  He 
had  what  he  wanted  now. 

Then  a  thud-like  moan  stirred 
him!  His  father’s  tired  bones 
cracked!  Andre  drew  back.  His 
father  braced  himself  with  rosary  in 
folded  hands,  and  turned  a  virtuous 
face  toward  heaven.  His  weary  blue 
eyes,  filled  with  a  supernal  lustre, 
opened  wide  and  his  firm  lips  spoke 
faintly,  "My  Lord  and  my  God! 
Bring  back  my  son !  My  Lord  and  my 
God!" 

His  determined  chin  dropped,  his 


gray  hair  was  tousled  like  a  boy’s. 
His  broad  forehead  and  his  cheeks 
became  pallid,  and  his  watery  blue 
eyes  closed  forever.  His  majestic 
whole  surrendered  to  glorious  and 
triumphant  death. 

Young  Andre  stood  stunned  with 
admiration  and  remorse.  A  train  of 
thought  he  had  abandoned  a  few 
years  ago  clouded  his  mind  and  then 
became  clearer  than  ever.  Life  meant 
more  than  fortune  now.  He  turned 
about  and  saw  the  Crucifix,  the 
ever-glorifying  candles,  the  kneeling 
bench,  and  the  antiquated  missal.  He 
fell  to  his  knees  and  dropped  his 
proud  head  in  humility  before  his 
Saviour. 

"My  Lord  and  my  God!  May  his 
soul  rest  in  peace!" 

Those  people  on  the  outside 
knocked  repeatedly  on  the  door. 
Andre’s  prayer  was  finished,  but 
never  the  fervor  of  his  prayer.  He 
unbarred  the  heavy  portals  and  all 
the  people  swarmed  in.  He  gave  the 
sealed  manifold  to  the  attorney  and 
heedlessly  passed  over  the  jeers  of 
the  uncomprehending  crowd. 

On  a  frost  chilled  night,  Decem¬ 
ber  1st,  1642,  a  pale  old  woman, 
shawled  and  gray,  knelt  in  the 
shadows  of  Our  Blessed  Mother’s 
effigy  at  L’Eglise  du  Sacre-Coeur,  and 
joyfully  gave  thanks. 

Her  charge,  her  little  Andre, 
whom  she  had  cared  for  so  many, 
many  years  ago,  had  come  back  to 
God. 
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HAKESPEARE,  directed  by 
garet  Webster  and  acted  by  Mj 
Evans  and  one  or  two  ot] 
thespians,  is  as  fine  and 
a  thing  as  can  be  found  in  tj 
tre.  Witness— the — Evans 
Richard 

Macbeth  and  the  excellent 
directed  production  of  Othei 
ring  Paul  Robeson  and  presei 
summer  at  the  Cambridge  Si 
Theatre. 

Shakespeare  mangled  by  amat 
however  earnest  and  ardent,  is 
bearable  and  after  the  first 
telligible  scene  or  two  the  audience 
sits  back  and  starts  to  think  about 
where  to  go  after  the  show  and  what 
to  do  tomorrow  night.  I 

It  was,  therefore,  a  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise  that  the  Boston  College 
Dramatic  Society’s  production  of 
Coriolanus  did  not  force  one’s  mild 
into  a  restless  vacuum  after  the  first 
scene.  Coriolanus  is  a  simple  play 
with  no  confusing  sub-plots'.  With¬ 
out  reading  the  tragedy,  the  audi¬ 
ence  would  still  be  able  to  unc 
stand  it.  Last  year’s  production 
King  Lear  became  too  involved 
an  amateur  audience.  Even  af 
studying  the  drama  carefully,  o 
own  Boston  College  production 
it  seemed  to  dissolve,  and  it  was* 
pretty  hard  to  follow  most  of  the 
evening. 
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oriolanus  was  different.  At  least, 
was  going  on  up  there  behind 
tlights  was  understandable. 
s  is  comparatively  easy  to 
ut  it  is  a  difficult  play  to  do. 

reat  verve  by  our 
Since 

^  Tom’s  Cabin 

zes  them.  With  judicious 
1  combining  of  scenes,  the 
fy  was  maintained,  the  ac- 
ickened,  and  the  interest  of 
ience  seldom  lagged, 
iolanus,  the  protagonist,  is  a 
unsympathetic  character,  a 


:  tumbling  block  of  a  hero.  He  is  an 
:nsuperable  prig,  proud  and  vain. 
’  f ou  dislike  him,  you  see  clearly 
what  is  ahead  for  him,  you  believe 
that  he  is  stupidly  arrogant  and  de¬ 
serves  his  fate.  A  feeling  of  annoy¬ 
ance.  not  sympathy,  is  aroused  by 
e  rharacter.  But  there  is  some- 
ing  regal  about  him  that  forces  a 
drudging  admiration.  In  the  scene 
where  the  mob  banishes  Coriolanus, 
le  looks  upon  them  with  scorn  and 
"You  banish  me?  ...  I  banish 
There’s  something  magnifi- 
bout  a  man  like  that, 
ard,  or  Christopher,  if  you 
r,  Myers,  the  poet,  short-story 
er,  the  radio  announcer,  and 
but  certainly  not  least,  the  actor, 
the  difficult  title  role.  He  did 
an  excellent  job,  and  with  his  semi- 
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Oxford  accent  made  the  character 
haughty,  patrician  and  noble.  Mr. 
Myers  is  a  bit  stiff  in  his  movements 
and  could  use  more  grace  and 
smoothness  in  his  actions. 

Paul  Good,  the  Aufidius,  was,  as 
usual,  perfectly  at  ease  on  stage. 
Mr.  Good’s  voice  had  a  quality  and 
flexibility  that  was  a  relief  from  the 
small  tonations  of  others  in  the  cast, 
whose  words  were  lost  to  us  in  a  thin 
utterance  of  unintelligible  sound. 

The  rest  of  the  acting,  however, 
waS  equal  to  the  best  of  the  Dramatic 
Society’s  long  tradition.  Tom  Heath 
wandered  in  and  out  in  various  cos¬ 
tumes  and  in  what  seemed  like  as¬ 


sorted  roles.  Bill  Philbrick  (who 
had  one  hilarious  exit  to  the  right, 
like  a  villain  in  an  old-time  melo¬ 
drama)  ,  John  McNaught,  Frank  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  Eugene  Bertolli  (the  pot¬ 
bellied  clown),  were  all  good. 

Frank  Sidlauskas’  sets  were  ex¬ 
cellent.  They  had  a  certain  classic 
simplicity  that  conveyed  the  exact 
mood  of  the  drama.  The  color  motif 
was  especially  fine.  All  in  all,  it  was 
a  smooth  performance,  and  su¬ 
perior  to  the  platform  effects  of  Lear. 
The  Dramatic  Society  and  Fr.  Bonn 
and  Eliot  Duvey  can  take  several 
curtain  calls  for  their  production  of 
a  difficult  play. 


The  picture  on  the  opposite  page  is  one  our  Staff  photographer,  Steve  Stavro, 
snapped  just  before  a  first  performance  of  a  Boston  College  Dramatic  Society  pro¬ 
duction.  We  think  it  is  an  interesting  study.  It  takes  you  beneath  the  full-dress  of 
stage-wear  to  the  process  of  making  up.  An  actor,  like  an  athlete,  must  be  prepared 
to  face  the  mob.  Mr.  Paul  Good,  who  was  voted  Class  Actor  in  a  recent  poll,  is 
here  being  made  up  for  action.  The  character,  that  of  King  Lear,  is  only  half  done. 
Paul  has  the  beard  —  is  waiting  for  the  wig. 
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CONVERSION 


by  Stavro 


For  information ,  pleasure,  and  stimulation 

READ 

“AMERICA”  National  Weekly 

For  Special  Students’  Rates 
SEE  STUDENT  COUNSELLOR’S  BULLETIN  BOARD 


STATIONERS 


57  FRANKLIN  ST.,  Near  WASHINGTON,  BOSTON 


“Stationer  to  Boston  College 99 


Jesuits  in  Far  Flung  Fields 
tell  of  their  experiences 
in 

“JESUIT  MISSIONS” 

STUDENT  RATES 
See  Stylus  Bulletin  Board 


Compliments 

of 

CHESTNUT 

HILL 

GARAGE, 

Inc. 

(Opposite  the  College) 

BIGelow  5414 

-5415 

cM-ame  aj  VUe 


MODERN  PRINTING  COMPANY 

iC  Complete  Ce'uUce 

18  PLEASANT  STREET  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS. 

Telephone  BIGelow  -4530 


Stylus  Quo 

The  challenge  of  last  issue,  a  great  deal  of  which  one  man  was  forced 
to  write,  has  brought  its  answer.  When  we  were  asked  why  we  insisted 
on  printing  so  few,  we  replied  that  only  a  few  seemed  willing  to  write. 
We  insisted  that  if  the  students  themselves  took  an  interest  in  our  maga¬ 
zine,  if  they  would  sit  down  Jong  enough  to  write  a  half-decent  article 
or  essay,  they  would  find  themselves  in  print.  They  did.  They  are  in  print. 

For  his  first  crack  at  Stylus,  William  Sipsey  of  Junior  tries  the  short 
story,  and  succeeds.  He  seems  to  know  what  makes  a  short  story  click. 
His  last  paragraph  in  "Resurrection”  is  something  you  will  remember. 
We  did. 

From  Richard  D.  Barry  you  would  expect  a  swashbuckling  tale  of 
the  sea.  But  he  of  the  salty  name  gives  out  on  planes  and  jungles  and 
African  incidents.  He  is  a  Freshman.  Watch  him. 

Robert  Scott  from  Junior  impresses  us  with  his  idea  of  peace.  It 
verges  on  the  poetical.  Wally  McGlynn  illustrates  the  Man  with  an  equal 
grace  and  facility. 

Ronald  Dunfey  is  not  a  pugilist,  but  demonstrates  his  fighting 
blood  in  his  attack  on  a  functional  society.  You  will  also  notice  that  Mr. 
Dunfey  has  taken  over  the  business  end  of  Stylus.  Congratulations  are 
in  order. 

We  shall  always  remember  Frank  Tangherlini  for  his  explanation 
of  non-Euclidian  geometry  which  he  gave  us  from  Lake  Street  to  Leche- 
mere.  You  will  remember  him  for  his  tailor  and  peacock,  who  are  a 
long,  long  way  from  Lake  Street  or  Euclid. 

The  Morris  Plan  seems  to  be  working  nicely  these  days.  Walter  is 
determined  to  pepper  Ye  Ol’  Editor  with  manuscripts  until  all  semblance 
of  opposition  is  annihilated.  He  runs  us  into  debt,  then  sits  back  and 
gloats.  But  he  has  his  reasons.  Look  into  "Thieves  in  the  Night”  and 
know  why.  You  may  also  look  into  the  Masthead  and  find  another  new 
name.  Congratulations,  Walter. 

Eamon  McDonough,  who  writes  about  Sister  Hilarious  and  her 
boy  students,  is  the  President  of  the  Freshman  Class  at  Boston  College 
Intown.  He  is  a  modest  young  man  with  a  wealth  of  generosity  and 
school  spirit.  He  has  distinguished  himself  in  studies,  and  is  a  fine 
Gaelic  Scholar.  He  comes  from  Roxbury,  and  is  one  of  the  full  time 
Librarians  at  the  Boston  Public  Library,  Copley  Square. 

Kathleen  Ann  Burke  is  a  young  authority  on  Chesterton.  In 
her  spare  hours  from  classes  and  her  working  for  the  Government,  she 
has  read  and  studied  all  the  books  by  Chesterton  available.  Some  of  her 
work  on  him  has  appeared  in  the  Pilot.  For  a  girl  so  young,  she  has  done 
a  mature  and  finished  report.  We  look  for  many  more  such  contributions. 

Shy  and  poetic,  Elena  Patovano  gives  us  a  short  essay  that  tells 
one  aspect  of  her  dream  world.  We  like  the  child  quality  of  it.  Elena  comes 
from  Medford,  and  will  not  tell  the  nature  of  her  work  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  She  is  a  good  keeper  of  secrets. 
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